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will be continued through several numbers of HARPER's 
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With the next number of Harper's Bazar, published 
September 18, we will present our readers with a beautiful 
full-page fashion Supplement in colora, showing an effective 
and elegant toilette for the early autumn 





THE IVY AND THE OAK. 
EK VER since the appearance of history, man, separate- 

4 ly, bas been ranked as the most progressive of ani- 
mals. Woman, though specifically included in him, has 
apparently been thought of much slower growth. At 
least she was constantly so spoken of a century or two 
since, while he has always been recognized as abreast of 
the times. She seems to have advanced, in this land par- 
ticularly, much more than he in the last fifty years. But 
she is not so represented in literature, which is apt to be 
conservative, and from which many ideas of her have 
always been taken. One of the noted literary similes, 
long used and still used, is that of the oak and thé ivy, 
symbolizing man and woman. Every one knows what 
this means—that man is the strong, hardy creature, sus- 
taining graceful, lovely woman. While he gives support, 
she gives beauty; and so the two, mutually adapted, fill 
their places in nature. 

It has frequently and sentimentally been said that the 
more the oak is ruined the closer the ivy clings; and per 
contra, with a touch of cynicism, the closer the ivy clings 
the more the oak is ruined. Sentiment and cynicism 
aside, is the simile strictly true to-day, even if it were true 
in the hoary past? It never has been strictly true, in all like- 
lihood ; it is no truer now than it ever las beea, Wealways 
idealize the remote and the dead. What has gone appears 
much better than it really was. Man has never been, on 
the whole, so courageous, so loyal, so chivalrous, so hon- 
orable as he is at present. Woman has certainly never 
been so developed as a sex, 80 effective, so active, so prac- 
tical. But it would seem that, as she has gained vastly in 
effectiveness and practicality—the two are so much one 
that it can scarcely be otherwise—he has lost in those 
qualities, not generally, perbaps, but in a great many in- 
stances. She used to be, in the earlier ages, as a member 
of the titled, privileged class, and she is still, to an extent, 
unavailing and frivolous, however ornamental 

In the last quarter of this century, in a democracy like 
ours particularly, woman is no longer emblematic of the 
ivy. She continues to cling, maybe, though not in the 
old-fashioned manner. She is not now always upheld; 
indeed, she is often the upholder; so that she seems to 
have exchanged places with the oak. Man has, in these 
days, frequently shown himself to be like the ivy, in so 
far as adhering closely to woman is concerned—not so 
much from love and sympathy as from desire to be taken 
care of. The rule still holds in the main, no doubt, that 
he is the provider, the money-maker, the grappler with 
the world; but what numberless exceptions there are 
everywhere! No wonder the opinion prevails in many 
quarters that the positions of the sexes have been largely 
reversed in our cities, as they appear to have been in Paris, 
Marseilles, Lyons, Bordeaux—throughout France, in truth. 

American men have the name, and with reason, of the 
shrewdest, in a commercial sense, the most practical, the 
most industrious in the world. But many of them, while 
independent in spirit, honest, sensitive, are incapable of 
earning money enough for the decent, proper support of 
their families. It is melancholy, depressing, distressing, 
but a fact nevertheless. When their inefficiency has been 
demonstrated, the wife, as often happens, urged by need, 
helps financially to do what the husband plainly cannot. 
She discloses not infrequently a talent denied to him; 
and the two together become quasi-partners in a way 
they had not anticipated 

This is a serious misfortune, especially to the man, who 
should, in all domestic arrangements, naturally bear tlie 
monetary burdens of the household. He may be con- 
scious of the fact, and his incapacity to discharge his duty, 
after he has tried faithfully, injures him morally. He 
knows that he is looked down upon by his fellows; he 
gradually loses his self-respect, sinks into insignificance. 
Unless he is unusually strong, of firmer fibre than com- 
mon, he is likely to go to ruin from the general misun- 
derstanding of his character. 
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Many a husband and father of the baser kind no sooner 
sees that his wife can and does carry the greater part of 
the household on her shoulders than he seems wholly 
willing she should. He feels no shame, indeed no com- 
punctions. He gradually surrenders all sense of respon- 
sibility, and evinces no indisposition to be supporied 
mainly by his wife. These are the exceptions, it is need 
less to say, but there are a good many of them. The 
number has alarmingly increased since woman began to 
be conspicuous as a wage-earner, a member of profes- 
sions, and the like. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS IN SUMMER. 
| eee succeeding summer furnishes its own proof of 

4 how our knowledge of living has increased, more par 
ticularly in the country, where even those primitive con- 
ditions which we all delude ourselves into believing fur- 
nish the best means of relaxation for town-worn nerves 
are no longer accepted without some effort toward beau- 
ayes them. And we see commendable evidences of these 
efforts displayed not only in a choice of furniture and of 
household decorations, but in the manner in which green 
and growiug things are universally used. 

It no longer surprises us to see the tables of even coun- 
try summer hotels filled with flowers—ferns, golden-rod, 
daisies, wild roses, and nasturtiums—the ordinary flowers 
of the country-side. A table with no floral decorations 
would occasion us now more surprise than one furnished 
with them, so quickly have waitresses and head waiters 
responded to the general need. Moreover, in our sense of 
a general fitness in our choice of flowers, in our taste, our 
knowledge of what to use and what to combine, we are 
growing every day. Flowers,in fact,are year by year be- 
coming of greater and greater importance in country life. 
They take the place of costly bric-A-brac, of the stupid, un- 
touchable things that filled our country houses for so 
long: And as there increases among us the desire to 
eliminate care from our summers, to have nothing in 
our country houses which moth or rust or the ubiquitous 
burglar can destroy, so more and more we are growing 
to depend upon flowers to do for us what elaborate decora- 
tions have done before. It is easier and prettier, for in- 
stance, to fill an empty oe with a jar of ferns or of 
green boughs than to shield it with even the most ex- 
quisitely embroidered screen, as was once done, or a piece 
of some rare tapestry hung from the mantel. All anxiety 
for the flowers ceases with their fading, and dust is never 
to be guarded against. Care, in other words, folds its 
wings when flowers are used, as it never can when some- 
thing of material value takes their place. 

That some of the floral effects now seen everywhere 
can easily be repeated may be gathered from a few ex 
amples given below. On the table, for instance, few more 
exquisite effects exceed that produced by the white blos- 
som of the wild -carrot mixed with maidenhair - fern—a 
eentre-piece of them, and two or four small vases arranged 
in the same way. 

The young and tender leaves of the ordinary mullein, 
cut when the dew is on them, and put into a silver bowl, 
make a centre of great beauty. The sweet clover, too, is 
always a delight when massed in great quantities in a 
green dish or jar. 

Hanging baskets of flowers have never been a positive 
Success in the way of beauty, but they can be altogether 
charming when made of ferns and certain effects are de- 
sired. A ball of green moss is made with wet earth in- 
side. This ball is held in shape by means of fine wires 
carefully concealed. The ball is then suspended by an 
invisible wire and filled with ferns, which have the ap- 
= of growing in every direction from the ball. 

he effect, of course, is not that of orchids growing, but it 
is very charming and suggestive, and not easily rivalled. 

For many years the straw covers in which wine or 
Apollinairs bottles are packed have been used in countr 
houses—three of them tied together, inverted, filled with 
glasses, and then used as receptacles for flowers. On the 
posts of a veranda or against the walls of a room they are 
always a delight. 

The brass braziers seen in foreign galleries, when set 
about by open doors, are effective as jardiniéres. And 
charmingly so are some of the Spanish and Moorish lamps, 
which, without any distortion of the imagination, might 
as easily be supposed as designed to hold water and flow- 
ers as oil, no provision for wicks being visible. 

The china wall-pockets seen all over Gibraltar on the 
outside walls of the houses, and now to be found in our 
shops, are very charming used for growing vines and 
nailed to the middle bar of the window-sashes. 

Taste in arranging both blossoms and greens is of 
course essential, and some general rules are universally 
followed by those most skilled. Vases which by their 
color and decoration distract the eye from the flowers 
themselves are necessarily avoided; for that reason the 
common green jars now sold in our large towns are de- 
servedly popular. The common crock of country stores 
is better than much exhibited in more expensive places. 

Nature’s plan, in fact, must be suggested both in the 
color of the base of the receptacles and in the general 
grouping of the blossoms. But so widely is knowledge 
on the subject increasing, that blunders are every day 
growing less, and the way is rapidly being prepared for 
many new and interesting departures, until perhaps, like 
the Japanese, we may finally excel in this refined and ex- 
quisite accomplishment L. H. F. 





DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN, 


L—“DAS RHEINGOLD.” 
Baimeoru, August 15, 1397. 
hy a first and last series of representations during the 
festival at Baireuth are apt to draw the largest audi- 
ences, it being thought that those who take part in the 
|g ene rm unconsciously put forth their best efforts 
introducing and closing the festival. This year the de- 
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mand for seats has surprised even those who realized that 
the unusual combination of the dramas of the Ring and 
Parsifal could be counted on to prove irresistible attrac- 
tions where Wagner enthusiasts are concerned. A small 
upper gallery was added within the theatre, increasing 
the seating capacity of the house, but even this precaution 
(a step which Wagner would assuredly not have counte- 
nunced, as the seats thus secured are inferior to those 
below them) did not suffice, and within the last few days 
a list of ninety applications for seats for Parsifal could be 
seen, the entire house having been sold out weeks in ad- 
vance. 

Almost everybody comes to Baireuth the very day of 
the opening performance in the cyklus for which places 
have been booked, and this makes a scene of indescriba- 
ble confusion at the railway station upon arriving. French, 
English, Spanish, Italian, and Hungarian accents may be 
heard, exclaiming at the temporary loss of luggage, or at 
the impossibility of procuring a conveyance, etc., and 
one’s first impression is that all nations save the German 
are well represented. Gradually matters straighten out, 
aud after a few hours devoted to establishing one’s self in 
one’s quarters and obtaining necessary refreshment at a 
neighboring restaurant, one enters the procession ascend- 
ing the hill, and arriving at the summit, stands idly sur- 
veying the curious assemblage. At last the trumpets 
sound forth Donner’s *‘ Motive,” as a signal that it is time 
to take one’s place within the theatre, and a few moments 
later lights are extinguished, a warning ‘‘ hush” silences 
the people, and from the depths comes the mysterious 
tone upon which the Rhine motive is grounded. 


Das Rheingold, as the shortest of the dramas of the 
Ring, is given without a break of any kind. The per- 
formance begins at five o'clock, and continues in a series 
of wonderfully beautiful pictures until the final scene is 
reached. The scenery is perfect, the study of lights mar- 
vellously effective, and altogether the production must be 
considered a consummate work of art. An infinite variety 
of lights plays upon the waters of the Rhine, changing 
with the varying moods of the Rhine maidens as they 
sport with Alberich, revel in the beauty of the gold, and 

ass from anxious fear to dread certainty in its ultimate 
oss. After the theft of the gold the waters become 
troubled, a deep gloom settles over all, and fantastic half- 
shaped monsters in cloudlike masses rise up, and in turn 
a way to hazy mists, through which may be indistinct- 
y seen the height of a mountain and the outlines of the 
ods. The scenes follow each other in this suggestive 
ashion without fall of the curtain; and when, at Donner’s 
call, the rainbow bridge appears and the gods are seen 
crossing it on their way to Walhalla, the audience heaves 
a sigh of regret that the drama has come to an end, and 
every one is surprised that the hours spent in the theatre 
have passed with such rapidity. 


The cast for yesterday's performance of Das Rheingold 
was a very strong one; and Herr Siegfried Wagner's 
leading was characterized by poetic feeling, a deep insight 
into the suggestive features of the work, avd sufficient 
breadth to at least emphasize all salient points. One can- 
not truly compare him asa leader with Richter and Mott), 


satisfactory. 

Madame Marie Brema as Fricka repeated her great 
success of a year ago. The réle has always been con- 
sidered an ungrateful one, but in Rheingold it possesses 
some essentially tender and beautiful moments, and Ma- 
dame Brema makes the most of them. She is a great 
favorite in Baireuth, and is imbued with the true spirit of 
the music-dramas, always promoting ensemble effects, and 
throwing her whole soul into the special work she is iden- 
tified with. The part of Freia was again filled by Madame 
Lilli Lehmann’s American pupil, Miss Weed, who sang 
and acted well, and who was arrayed in a far more becom- 
ing costume than that of last year, which so unhappily 
interfered with her otherwise interesting performance and 
marred the general effect of color in the garment of her 
associates. Herr Vogel proved wholly admirable in the 
role of Loge, which he has made pooulieriy hig own. In 
it he is the very embodiment of light, subtle, finished 
diplomacy. He ie at once the mischief -maker and ad- 
juster of difficulties among the gods and goddesses, and 
Alberich and the giants are as tools in his hands. The 
Rheintéchter were impersonated by Friulein yon Artner, 
Fraulein Hieser, and Fraulein Gellen-Wolter; the giants 
Fasolt and Fafner were enacted by Herren Wachten and 
Elmblad; while Herr Burgstaller as Froh, Herr Bucksath 
as Donner, and Frau Schumann - Heink as Erda, added 
to the general effect of strength in the cast. Herr Fried- 
richs’s Alberich is histrionically a superb piece of work, and 
Herr Breur’s Mime deserves the same unlimited measure 
of praise. 


The Wotan of Herr van Rooy created something in the 
nature of a sensation. Van Rooy is a very young man, 
having been born in 1870, and is a native of tter- 
dam. He studied four years in Frankfort under Stock- 
hausen, then appeared as a concert singer, and finally 
achieved success as an interpreter of Wagnerian rdles. 
He is billed for this series of representations as Wotan, 
and he has appeared in the others as Amfortas in Parsi- 
cae His voice is of ag power and resonance, his dec- 
amation is exceedingly forceful, aud his acting bas won 
much praise. At the close of the Rheingold tumultuous 
applause broke out, and when Van Rooy appeared in the 
restaurant adjoining the theatre for supper, he was ac- 
corded an ovation, and was forced to bow his acknowledg- 
ment of the cries of ‘‘ Hoch!” which resounded on every 
side before the tumult could be in any degree silenced. 

The warmth of the weather and the moonlight caused 
peers to linger out-of-doors rather than enter their lodg- 
ngs, and the morning of the 15th had dawned before 
the majority of the groups seated at the little tables in 
the open had dispersed, and the exhausted travellers had 
departed to seek their rest and prepare for the next day’s 
emotional strain and fatigue. 
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OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


T was in the railway carriage going from St.-Anne 

d’Auray to Rennes, where we were to change for Vitré, 

and thence by bicycle to Madame de Sévigné's old chateau, 
Les Rochers. 

Besides ourselves there were in the carriage two pale 
blue nuns, a little Brittany bride in her black dress, with 
a quaint little green-bordered shawl fastened across her 
breast with sprigs of orange blossoms, her bridegroom in 
a cut-away jacket, a beautiful embroidered red and green 
and yellow vest, and a broad-brimmed hat with loug ends 
of ribbon falling down behind, and two aristocratic-look- 
ing Parisians. The last-mentioned were discussing the 
relative merits of Normandy and Brittany. 

‘Brittany is nothing but the plain elder sister of Nor- 
mandy,” one of them remarked with emphasis. ‘‘ It was 
Octave Feuillet who said it, and he was right.” 

‘Oh, I grant you that Normandy is more picturesque,” 
said the other. ‘‘ But Brittany has its cachet all the same. 
The country doesn’t change, and the inhabitants don’t 
change any more than the country does. Brittany is 
exotique.” 

And after all, I said to myself, I am quite convinced 
that this primitiveness, this exoticism, as the French call 
it, is the secret of Brittany's charm; and yet where does 
it come from? What és the undefinable something that 
makes one country itself and nowhere else? Has it a con- 
science that we do not dream of, a psychology of its own? 
Brittany skies are not Normandy okiss, the Brittany land- 
scape is not like thatof Normandy. We speak truer than 
we know when we talk about the face of nature. Neither 
the Parisians nor ourselves seemed exactly in the note of 
the landscape here. It was the little bride and bride 
groom; and yet why? 

This puzzling question I left for any one to answer who 
might wish, and went on to study the Brittany landscape, 
as any ove must who is thinking of Madame de Sévigné 
and the Rochers, for she invented nature, so to speak. 
There were three things that she invented—love of nature, 
love of children, love of animals. That she was a litile 
tiresome with her exaggerated culte for her stiffand unre- 
sponsive daughter, I admit. At least, however, she put 
affection and demonstration and naturalness between 
mothers and daughters in fashion, and we may thank her 
initiative perhaps for the fact that they have remained so 
up to thisday. To show the custom of her time let me 
quote from a delightful old autobiography by Edgar 
Quinet the story of how, when he himself was-a man of 
over fifty, he one day went in to see his father and mother 
when the family were at dinner. They were at dessert, 
and there were some beautiful pears on the table. Half 
absent-mindedly, Edgar Quinet took one and ate it. Pet- 
rified with astonisiment, his mother gave him a glance 
whose nature his readers can appreciate to this day. 
** My son,” she said, ‘‘ you have land and gardens of your 
own, If you wish a pear, I beg of you to go and gather 
it at home.” Rarely did parents and children talk to- 
gether at that time. A father or grandfather by a rare 
chance walked abroad with a grown son; the son follow- 
ed a few steps behind, keeping his distance respectfully. 

















La Fontaine and Madame de Sévigné were the first two 
French writers to understand and love dogs, and Madame 
de Sévigné was the first writer of all to think of the dme 
of a dumb beast as we think of itin our day. She has left 
us a charming description of her own little dog at Les 
Rochers. ‘‘ You are astonished that I have a little dog,” 
she wrote to her daughter. ‘‘ Here is the adventure: I 
call by chance, as it runs by, the dog of a madame who 
lives at the end of the park. Madame de Tarente says to 
me: ‘What! You know how to call adog? I shall send 
you one, the prettiest in the world.’ I thank her, but tell 
her the resolution I have taken not to enter into any such 
sort of attachments. This happens; I think no more of it. 
Two days afterwards I see a valet de chambre enter with 
a little dog’s house all full of ribbons, and out of this 
pretty house walks a little dog all perfumed, of extraordi- 
nary beauty, with silken ears, sweet breath, as small as a 
sy!ph, and blond as a blondin. Marie takes care of him. 
He sleeps in the house; he eats only bread. His name is 
Fidete. I wanted to send him away, but he begins to 
love me, and I fear I shall succumb.” This I call a fas- 
cinating account of a little dog; and all ye women and 
girls who have pets like hers mark it well,for it is the 
first description of one that ever found its way into liter- 
ature. 


It seems odd to think that in Madame de Sévigné's time 
a love of nature in its simplicity was something compara- 
tively unknown in France. Nature in the time of Louis 
XLV. was only a sort of continuation of architecture. A 
little garden said nothing at all either to the grands sei- 
gneurs, or the grandes dames, or the grand writers; and 
when nightingales, swallows, the sounds of summer morn- 
ings and evenings, and ‘‘ un petit commencement de bruit 
et d'air du printemps” crept into Madame de Sévigné’s 
letters, and not only roses, lilacs, orange blossoms, and 
flowers of distinction, but even the common field daisies 
and poppies, her world greeted them with a sort of sur- 
prised delight. 

As we rode out to the chfiteau from Vitré we could not 
help but think how she would have enjoyed the bicycle. 
Over the rolling fields, beautifully wooded with oaks and 
chestnuts, in the far distance, one caught a glimpse of a 
little church spire, the spire of the church to which she 
was drawn by two oxen. The road-sides were bordered 
with heather, while wild blackberries rambled over their 
hedges, and as we spun along on the best new American 
wheels and reflected on the chateau life of the past, we 
thought that the grace of a day that was dead might 
have been tender, but it must, at all events, have been un- 
mistakably slow. 

One might possibly have been consoled for the loss of 
the bicycle by the beautiful garden at Les Rochers, where, 
as Madame de Sévigné wrote, “ we are all surrounded by 
flowers of oranges and jasmine, and so perfumed in the 
evenings that I think myself in Provence.” What we 
call ‘‘noble alleys” traverse this old garden to-day, bor- 
dered by immense cedar-trees, while out of it go the 
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quaint walks with the old names she gave them still post- 
ed up on the trees: ‘‘ Le Solitaire,” ‘‘ L’Infinie” (the 
crooked walk whose end could not be seen), ‘* La Sainte- 
Horreur,” sombre, next the gardens, *‘ L’Humeur de ma 
Mére,” ** Le Cloitre,” ** Le Mail,” and ** L’'Humeur de ma 
Fille.” 


In this chateau in the seventeenth century, this was the 
chatelaine’s life : ‘‘ We rise at eight,” says a Sévigné let- 
ter; ‘‘mass at nine; according to the weather one prome- 
nades or doesn’t promenade herself; one dines very well; a 
neighbor comes in and one talks over the news; after din- 
ner we work, I at two bands of tapestry; at five we go 
out, and all meet in some charming spot; one has a book, 
one prays God, one dreams of her dear daughter, one 
builds chateaux in Spain or in Provence, sometimes gay, 
sometimes triste. At eight one has supper; I go to bed at 
midnight. Here is a fair specimen of the life in our con- 
vent, but there is over the door: ‘ Holy liberty; do what 
you like.’” 

In the beautiful room in which we found ourselves 
these were its mistress’s favorite books: first, the Bible of 
Royaumont, in the place of honor on her table; Saint 
Augustin was another favorite, and Saint Jean Clirysos- 
tome, and the great orators of the day—Bossuet, Bour- 
dalone, M. de Turenne. Fénelon pleased her particularly, 
and Pascal. Nicole with his ‘‘ Essais de Morale” she liked 
so much that she read and re-read him, and finally wrote 
that she would like to make a bouillon of his essays and 
swallow them. Which, I should think, would be a most 
effective way of satisfying one’s self with a book. 

Madame de Sévigné never read novels. Even those of 
her friend Madame de Lafayette she privately considered 
too diffuse and effective to support. But the classics, 
Homer, Virgil, Ovid, Ariosto, she read with perpetual 
delight. And for the rest, she had the daily courrier, the 
mail. “One breathes with the post-office, and one is nour- 
ished by the mail,” was the saying about Les Rochers. 

One sees the postilion arrive and open, with his hands 
spotted by the mud of the Brittany routes, the little 
malle, the mail-box, before the chfitelaine’s eyes. He has 
finished giving out the letters, but the mother has torn 
hers open, and ‘‘at last, my davghter, I read that you 
are well.” Was there ever such affection, such tender- 
ness, such expression of it! ‘‘ Mon Dieu, the thought of 
the moment when I shall know the yes or the no of hav- 
ing or not having news of you gives me an emotion of 
which Iam no longer mistress. My poor machine is quite 
broken to pieces by it.” 

Both pathetic and brilliant seemed the souvenirs of old 
days in the chateau. We rubbed the dust off the souvenirs 
as best we could, sighed a sigh for the day that was dead 
in the lovely litle chapel of the old manor-house, then 
mounted our bicycles and rode back to the golf, tennis, 
balls, casinos—all the gay, hurried, interesting, fascinating 
life of to-day. Which is best? 

KATHARINE De Forest. 














i be choose a winter outfit at this season of the year is a 
much more difficult undertaking than might be sup- 
posed, and requires any amount of individual taste, a 
ood idea of color, and a firm determination not to be un- 
, ot influenced into spending money recklessly. Certain 
new styles have been set before the public, but in a ten- 
tative way, ready to be withdrawn at a moment’s notice 
if they do not ‘‘ take”; but these same styles, even when 
glaringly conspicuous, may prove the fad of the winter 
when modified and toned down. Atall events, there is a 
greater variety both in styles and materials than last year, 
and, best of all, there has been no startling change of 
fashion which will entirely preclude the renovating of 
some favorite last winter’s gown. 

Both French and English models are to be worn in 
street costumes as well as evening gowns, and as they are 
diametrically opposed in many particulars, there will evi- 
dently be no cast-iron rules for the whole feminine world 
to struggle to live up to. Consequently the style that is 
the most becoming can be chosen, without reference to the 
fact that it is not like every other costume in the city of 
New York. 


TAILOR GOWNS. 


There are many more tailor gowns to choose from than 
any others; indeed, reception and evening gowns are still 
hidden away in their packing-boxes, and only sketches of 
what is to be are shown. The would-be customer even in 
the large private establishments is rarely vouchsafed a 
peep at the new gowns—and, indeed, there are very few 
yet finished. The tailor gowns are charming; some are 
elaborate, others exceedingly plain, but all are intensely 
smart. The Russian blouse and the mess jacket worn 
over a tight-fitting vest have quite superseded the Eton 
and bolero; the mess jacket requires to be made by a good 
tailor and is not becoming to every figure, but is extremely 
satisfactory when well turned out. It fastens at the 
throat, but from there hangs loose, opening far enough to 
show the embroidered vest, which must fit to perfection; 
on one side is a row of gilt or jewelled buttons sewed 
close together; the other side is left plain. The really 
correct mess jacket is plain at the back, but there are 
many made with tabs, square or round. 

The Russian blouse is now finished with square tabs in 
preference to the scant frill, and the tabs are as a rule 
much more becoming. They are longer, too, than were 
the frills; but then all jackets this season are longer, and 
must come below the waist-line. The fronts on all the 
blouses are loose, and the fulness hangs over the belt; 
when a woman is so slender that this fulness is becoming, 
then the back and front are alike made full; if she is stout, 
the back can be tight-fitting, but should be all in one piece 
over a fitted lining. These blouses are made so they can 
fasten tight at the throat, or be thrown open to show the 
silk waist underneath; for there is always a silk waist worn 
with them, they being intended for out-door wear. This 
is a pretty style, and the way in which the fronts can 
be left open and turned back, and of contrasting color, 
makes it have an absolutely different appearance. A 
facing of velvet of some contrasting color, which shows 
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to advantage when the blouse is open, gives the effect of 
revers. 


COLOR COMBINATIONS, 


Purple costumes have this year to retire in favor of 
petunia, green, or mahogany color, Petunia is an ex- 
quisite shade in most of the new fabrics. One stunning 
gown of a camel’s-hair cloth, with very narrow line of 
black, is braided with black soutache braid in most elab- 
orate pattern. Around the skirt are two bands of the 
braid, and above the bunds a deep pointed design. The 
waist is a Russian blouse, with square tabs below the 
belt. On the back and front and down the sleeves is 
the same pattern of braiding as on the skirt. The fronts 
are faced with black velvet, and are rolled back to show 
a petunia silk waist, which is worn with a double jabot of 
yellow lace and a neck-tie of white net edged with the 
same lace, 

Another petunia-color costume is trimmed with a braid- 
ing of narrow bias black satin, and the fronts of the 
blouse are faced with réséda-green velvet. The touch of 
green with the petunia is most artistic and smart, while 
the black satin braiding on skirt and blouse is effective, 
without being too conspicuous. A brown costume, made 
on this same pattern, has the braiding of brown satin the 
exact shade of the cloth, while the facings of the blouse 
are of the réséda-green velvet—a deeper shade than is 
used with petunia, however. Yellow facings with brown 
ure also good, and there is an odd shade of orange 
that is excellent. Green and blue are also effective, while 
blue braided with brown, if only just the right shades are 
chosen, is always a good combination. The light gray 
gowns, that are to be fashionable as ever all winter, can 
have color at neck and waist or introduced into the trim- 
ming. A canary yellow, a pinkish heliotrope, and one 
particular shade of orange are the best, while deep ma 
hogany or light pink and blue, if only a little is used, 
will also be suitable. 

A gray moiré poplin, the lightest possible shade of gray 
to be made into a dinner gown, has a waist of white lace 
made with full blouse front (the waist is décolleté), and 
across the fulness are straps of pale pinkish-heliotrope 
velvet ribbon. A round belt is also of the velvet, and on 
the left shoulder is a wide bow of velvet ribbon. On a 
mazarine-blue velvet gown are facings of bright yellow 
and trimmings of jet, and the three colors combine most 
effectively. 


LONG COATS AND JACKETS, 


Mention has already been made of the long coats that 
are to be in fashion this season, but every week seems to 
bring forth some new design. A long ulster, made al- 
most tight-fitting, and on the lines of the men’s long over- 
coats of last year, is immensely smart and a most useful 
garment. It is made of the double-faced cloth, dark on 
the outside and plaided or checked on the inside. It is 
single-breasted, the buttons being on an invisible flap, and 
is fastened almost to the throat, where it turns back in 
narrow revers, Thesleeves are medium-size coat sleeves. 
For rainy days in winter these coats will be most use- 
ful, us the material is water-proof and very warm, with- 
out being unduly heavy. 

Besides these plain ulsters there are tong coats which 
are most elaborate. In light brown cloth is an especially 
striking style, made with double capes that stand well out 
over the shoulder, but which do not extend quite around 
the figure. They end just back of the revers. One of 
the capes is of light tan cloth, and the revers and cuffs are 
also of tan. A double row of small gilt buttons fastens the 
coat, and on the back, just above the fulness of the skirt, 
are three at either side. Long box-coats of tan cloth for 
driving are always smart, but of course are quite impos- 
sible for street wear. A dark blue coat made like the 
brown just described is entirely of blue. Black is not a 
favorite color for these coats, and, curiously enough, entire- 
ly lacks the style of any other color even when made abso- 
lutely the same. 

All the jackets are now made longer again, and on some 
of the newest are the side pieces in style five or six years 
ugo. Indeed, the tight-fitting coat made double-breasted, 
with long skirts and side pieces, and with narrow revers 
and small sleeves, is reproduced with exactitude. 

Odd coats—that is, coats that can be worn with any and 
every sort of gown—will be one of the fads this sea- 
son. Some are most elaborate both in color and trimming; 
others are quite plain. The dark colors are braided in 
narrow soutache braid put on in most elaborate designs, 
or have both wide and narrow braid combined: Others 
are heavily braided in jet, and many have gold or silver 
braid combined with a black or brown round braid. 
Combining two old India shawls is also a new fashion. 
A long tight-fitting coat is made of the plain, while the 
border, which extends all around, is of the figured pat- 
tern. There are evidently to be two distinct styles again 
—the severe and the elaborate. Fur trimmings will be 
used on the latter, while with the former will be worn the 
boas, capes, and collars. 


NEW DETAILS IN GOWNS, 


There are some points of difference in the making of 
the skirts this season. To begin with, they are narrower; 
very rarely is un exaggeratedly wide skirt seen, and then 
it is one that is cut in one piece, circular—a style only to 
be attempted by some genius in skirt-hanging. Fewer 
gores—never more than five; the front and side breadths 
much straighter, stiil tight-fitting over the hips, and all 
fulness well to the back, where it is laid in small box- 
pleats. There is still used a narrow facing of hair-cloth, 
and a stiff ruffled petticoat is necessary as ever to keep 
the dress skirt from falling in around the feet. Sleeves 
are small to the shoulder; in tailor gowns they are 
very pretty—a much-modified coat sleeve, with just a little 
fulness atthe top. Almost all skirts are trimmed, or made 
of some figured material that gives the effect of trimming. 
Braid is now sewed on at both sides, instead of only one 
like last winter, and the narrow is preferred to the wide, 
unless when the wide braids and very narrow soutache 
are combined. Street gownsare short, to clear the ground; 
house gowns are all long; while dinner gowns, etc., are 
made with trains. For street wear dark colors will be 
the most fashionable, but for receptions and the house 
all the light colors are in style,both for old and young. 
Buttons, buckles, and brilliant trimmings will be greatly 
used, while lace, both black and white, will continue to be 
worn with every possible style of gown, 








AUTUMN GOWN WITH 


LUTUMN 
COSTUMES 
N autumn costume 
4 made of an indistinct 
brown check of a reugh 
canvas-woven texture has 
the skirt composed of 
three scanty shaped 
flounces, the topmost one 
curving upward toward 
the back, all edged with 
brown braid. The waist 
is a short basque with a 
soutache - braided brown 
silk vest, and wide revers 
enclosing a linen chemi- 
sette 

A separate waist of 
bright red taffeta is trim 
med with tiny frills of 
very narrow black satin 
ribbon gathered The 
frills are put in groups 
across the front, with wid 
er frills of black mousse- 
line de sole between the 
groups, headed by white 
lace The trimming is 
also put to the de pth of 
the yoke-shaped collar 
across the back. The belt 
with side knot is of wide 
black satin ribbon 

Blue and green plaid 
wool, crossbarred in black 
and white, is the material 
of a coat and skirt cos 
tume The jacket has 
1 loose double-breasted 
front and half-fitting back 
with a hood, the revers, 
collar, hood, and cuffs be 
ing faced with white 
cloth. The pattern of this 
jacket will be given on 
the next pattern-sheet. 

A walking costume of 
light gray cloth, while 
having the appearance of 
a gown, is actually made 
in the form of a redingote 
or long cloak. It has a 
cross-tucked vest of light 
gray silk, and the angular 
revers are faced with 
tucked silk and edged 
with figured silk braid 
The front is pleated out 
ward and blouses slightly 
above the cloth belt, while 
the back has a broad box 
pleat at the belt which 
runs out above 

A dark blue serge gown 





FLOUNCED SKIRT. 


Fie. .—PLAID COSTUME WITH WHITE FACINGS. 
(See Fro. 4) GRAY CLOTH. 
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is heavily braided with black mohair braid, forming py- 
ramidal designs on the skirt composed of a wide braid 
and rows of soutache. The entire body of the waist is 
braided.in slanting lines, while the sleeves are left plain 
and headed by small rounded epaulettes. A slender plaid 
silk vest is in the front. 


FROM A GERMAN HOUSE-BOAT. 


N' YTHING impresses the average well-to-do American 
iN woman when she visits North Germany more than 
the absence of luxury in the household. The poorest 
American lady manages somehow to dress becomingly, 
and to gather about her pretty objects and dainty belong- 
ings, whereas it is not too much to say the North German 
women do not know the A BC of such an existence. 
Their rooms are generally bare, their gowns cheap and 
ugly, their manner of arranging their hair anything but 
flattering to faces which demand the utmost possible help 
from accessories. The German woman is a drudge, and 
the German man means to keep her so. Has not the 





Frias. 4 any 5.—BACK VIEWS OF FIGS, 1 AND 3 


AUTUMN COSTUMES. 


Fre. 2.—REDINGOTE COSTUME OF LIGHT 





RED TAFFETA BLOUSE WITH BLACK SATIN 
RIBBON, 











Fie. 3—SERGE GOWN TRIMMED WITH BRAID. 
(See Fie. 5.) 
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BACK VIEW OF PARIS TAILOR COSTUME ON FRONT PAGE. 


Emperor himself defined her sphere and labelled her with the three K’s—‘‘ Kinder, 
Kiiche, Kirche”? She must be nurse and cook, and find time between the discharge 
of her multifarious duties to be also very pious. Poor thing! As far as I can judge, 
from what I have observed during the thirteen years I have known something of Ger- 
many, she needs a great deal of religious aid to support her before the range and 
beside the cradle. The petty economies of the household must be seen to be believed. 
The other day the wife and daughter of a professor were drinking coffee with me. 
The daughter said: *‘That is nice! Sugar inthe coffee!” I said, ‘ Don’t you take 
sugar at home?” ** Ohno; mother is so economical [sparsam] she doesn’t give us sugar.” 

This seemed so strange that I asked my governess, a superior young woman, whose 
father had once been rich, what she thought of it. She seemed a little confused, then 
admitted that her mother had always set the example of drinking unsugared coffee, as 
**sugar mounts up so when every one takes it!’ (Sugar is six cents a pound.) 

If this is an example of the manner in which German housewives economize they 
must manage to exist on fabulously little. 

I know of the widow of a distinguished officer of excellent family who turns old 
envelopes wrong side out and uses them again! 

One hesitates to laugh at these things, however, because the Prussians are pitifully 
poor, Perhaps they would like to spend money if they had it. But they themselves 
admit that an English or American drawing-room is infinitely more attractive in its 
appointments and arrangements than they ever make their own. The uncomfortable 
sofa, upholstered in some sad-colored stuff, the clumsy table standing before it, the un- 
compromising chairs ranged against the wall, the two or three fat arm-chairs, which 
lure you into them, then catch you in the wrong part of your back—all these make up 
“un unattractive whole, especially when accompanied by Nottingham lace curtains. 
The service at the ordinary upper middle-class table also leaves much to be desired. 
It is not an uncommon thing to find ten or even twenty persons making merry at a long 
table, waited upon by a buxom, stolid, red-armed maid in short sleeves. Tall bottles 
of wine are ranged upon the board, as the one attendant could not get around the table 
fast enough to satisfy thirsty throats. The food is generally quod, and as each huge 
dish is passed at least twice, the meal lasts for hours. There is an absolute lack of 
form and “style,” which would make an American housewife almost crazy, but it is 
rather pleasant when one becomes accustomed to it. On informal occasions the daugh- 
ters of the house speed hither and thither to attend to the guests, and if there be a 
“Fraulein” in the house she also makes herself useful. A Fraulein is a wonderful 
institution. She is a sort of lady-help, and without being asked usually performs 
many menial tasks. She is sometimes well born and well educated. Fora ridiculously 
small sum she enters a family, identifies herself with it, and often remains for years, a 
real comfort and true friend. She is generally very plain, and very clever with her 
hands, She can always cook, embroider, and do plain sewing ofall kinds, Indeed, so 
much time is spent by ladies in the kitchen that I often wonder what the cooks do. A 
foreigner engaging a German cook would do well to find out how many of her dainty 
dishes she has concocted without the guidance of her mistress or the Fraulein, Cooks 


receive ridiculously sma)l sums here; that is, not what are called ‘‘ perfect” (perfecte 
Kéchin). Very fair cooks get about $60 or $60 a year. A young girl who ‘‘ washes 
up,” scrubs, cleans boots, etc., can be had for about $3 a month. 

Young ladies’ allowances are proportionately small. I know one girl who has $1 25 
a month pin-money; that is, for journeys and small expenses, not of course clothes. 
Another gets 75 cents. 

I knew a really beautiful girl here two years ago, one of the three pretty German 
girls I have ever seen. She had—and has—masses of fair hair, a skin of cream and 
roses, really crimson lips, china-blue eyes, pearly teeth, and perfect features. She is 
undoubtedly a lady. Yet every time the monthly wash was done she stood with bare 
legs and arms in the garden, before a tub, and helped the maids rub and rinse the clothes! 
Last year she married, and has now a baby four weeks old. She has one servant 
(‘* Miidchen fir alles 2% and takes entire care of the infant herself, and, I am not sur- 
prised to hear, has made herself ill. 

The saddest side of a German woman’s life is the absolute inequality of the sexes, 
It is particularly noticeable when the men are in the army. If an officer marries a 
woman without the magic ‘‘ von” in her name, he cannot take her to court. 1 remem- 
ber meeting a captain in the navy at a ball at the palace. His wife and daughter were 
not there, and never will be. He was not a ‘‘ von,” and he had married an American. 
That she was charming and well bred was nothing. A republican has no coat of 
arms. There was a count, some years ago, who married a pretty and (of course) rich 
American. He was the head of an ancient family which had been in the old days like 
sovereigns—they had the privilege of intermarrying with royalty. When the count 
married he sold his birthright for a mess of dollars, and his brother succeeded to the 
family honors. 

One of my nursery governesses had a brother in the army. She and her sisters 
were earning their living by almost menial labors, so that this brother might be an officer. 
When she received a small present of money, she at once sent him half. Since then 
he has allowed himself the luxury of a wife and children, and no doubt the indus- 
trious sisters assist in their maintenance. 

Officers must be well treated. They must have spotless uniforms, good horses, first- 
class railway tickets, and other necessaries. It does not matter that the wives must sit 
at home darning, mending, making, all day. Their lords’ martial backs must be 
clothed, their noble stomachis filled; made-over gowns will do for a mere woman. I shall 
never forget going to a review on Tempellofer Feld with a regimental adjutant and his 
sweet down-trodden wife. I was ashamed of my neat silver gray costume, fresh from 
the hands of a clever French woman, when I saw my friend's pitiful old black gown. 
When she praised my dress, I could have cried; for, being myself.a woman, I knew 
what she was suffering. The glaring light disclosed every mark of old stitches, and 
cruelly exposed the rusty bedraggled look of her garment. 

Women who come to Berlin and expect to buy good clothing at moderate prices 
must not patronize the large firms, or they will find that they have to pay American 
prices. A short time at saw two bodices from one of these great establishments. 
One was of red moiré velours, trimmed with little brass buttons. The price, $42. 
The other was of thick silk with black lace at the neck, and cost two or three dollars 
more. In London they could have been had at a quarter the price, E. E. B 
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CHAPTER XIX 


GoLp 


N O tears came to Olive’s eyes. Presently she sat down 
4 in a chair by the kitchen table. She folded her arms 
upon it and put her head upon them, still wondering 
curiously why she did not shed tears. She would have 
suid that at such a time « woman would weep ber eyes 
away—yes, her very life 

She knew that Robert had what was generally called a 
“quick temper.” Everybody knew that. But she had 
never imagined that he could be so angry with her—with 
het 

And he was very “close”; she could not deny that. 
Perhaps others would call him penurious. She had not 
known this part of him; and even now she called the 
trait thriftiness. Yes, he was very thrifty. 

The bewilderment that was ruling her at this moment 
was accompanied by a scorching light upon her husband's 
character. This was the man she had married; she had 
nearly died because she thought he was lost to her. This 
was the man she had married—more than that, this was 
the man she loved. She must love him. But of course 
she must give up all thought of happiness. I think 
youth is always very ready to give up all hope of hap 
pPibess 

Otive raised her head and looked about the dingy room 
Here she was to drudge all her life; here she was to save 
pennies for the Nawns. And perhaps if Robert had 
married Isabel— She started up—that thought was in- 
tolerable 

She was stiff with having sat so long, and the room was 
not very warm. She never dared to have the room quite 
warm enough, and sometimes she wondered how she 
should be able to be comfortable in the winter. But if 
Robert were only good to her she could bear anything. 
She supposed that other women ceased to love—she had 
heard of such things. She wished that she was one of 
the kind that could cease to love. She was thinking now 
that love was not an armor to shield her from the ills 
of life, as she had once believed it to be; instead, it was 
something that made her suffer still more—as if she were 
clad ina garment of cruel sensitiveness. 

Was that the sound of the outer door? How long was 
it since Robert had left her in anger? She mustn't stay 
up longer. And she had kept a lamp alight all this time, 
when she had not needed it for any work. She had 
wasted oil 

She stood listening for the sound she thought she had 
heard. She could hear nothing now. The moonlight 
would enable her to reach her room. She extinguished 
the light, and on the instant she was standing in a broad 
bar of white brilliance The moon was up in a clear sky, 
and the curtain was drawn. She saw the figure of a man 
standing in the yard. It was Robert, and he was looking 
at the window by which she stood. Involuntarily she ex 
tended her arms; she thought that she cried out, but she 
made no sound 

The figure moved rapidly towards the house. 
remained motionless, listening. Oh, if he loved her, he 
would come to her now! Yes, there were steps leading 
from the long back eutry to the kitchen—but would they 
turn and go up the stairs? No, the door opened, flung 
back impetuously, and Robert came in. He did not hes- 
itate. In a breath he had his wife in his arms, and she 
was clinging to him as if she had just found him after 
years of separation 

He was speaking, but at first she did not distinguish a 
word. She was erying now, with her head pressed on 
his shoulder; and she was thinking that it was a terrible 
thing to love as she loved Robert. You see that she was 
somewhat of a primitive kind of woman; she took love 
seriously, and not as a pastime, as some philosophers ar- 
gue that it ought to be taken. Are those philosophers 
right? If they are right, there are a great many women 
goue wrong in this world 

At last she heard what Robert was saying. He was 
repeating again wed again that ‘‘ he was a brute—an in 
fernal brute, He didu’t deserve that she should ever for- 
give him.” 

And Olive kept on crying until her sore heart was eased 
somewhat. As soon as she could speak she assured him 
of her pardon, and cried again because she must have 
seemed stubborn; but, indeed, it was not stubbornness— 
And then she paused abruptly, because she had not meant 
to refer to the subject of their disagreement. 

Young Nawn was now so gentle and tender that Olive 
began to wonder at herself for suffering as she had suf- 
fered a few moments ago. They sat side by side on the 
rickety lounge, the moon filling the room with light and 
glorifying even that kitchen. 

“And you've changed your mind about the butter, 
haven't you, Olive?” the young man asked, after a time. 
The sudden quiet that came to his companion’s form gave 
answer to the question, and Robert himself felt his mus- 
cles becoming tense and a heat rising to his brain again. 
‘Haven't you?” he repeated, in a studiously quiet 
voice, 

She replied, in just the same voice, **I don't see how 
I can change my mind about that.” A silence, during 
which the two sat close, but with a difference. ‘' You 
see,” she added, ** it would be wrong.” 

No answer, until Robert could speak as calmly as he 
wished to speak, ‘‘I think you're mistaken. You're not 
selling the butter. And perhaps father ’l] leave his money 
to somebody else.” 

The moonlight turned dark to Olive. She went back to 
her old words—* I can't do it.” 

And this was the girl whom Robert had thought was as 
wax in his hands—almost too yielding, if he compared 
her with the spirited Isabel. It must be owned that he 
did sometimes compare her with Isabel. Isabel would have 
vielded; she wouldn’t have cared. And here they were 
in precisely the same place. And this time he was con- 
vineed that he could not move her. But the cold fit came 
on him now. He rose, 

* Begun in Lauren's Bazan No, 2, Vol. XXX. 
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**T don’t think we'll talk any more about it,” he said, in 
an extremely calm manner, 

‘The next day, when Robert came home from his work, 
he met his father just starting out in the old buggy, be- 
hind the old horse. He raised his hand to sign to his fa- 
ther to stop; then he walked up and leaved on the wheel. 
It was not light enough for the two men to see each other 
distinctly, and the younger one was glad of that. 

“Do you want anything?” asked the old man, for his 
son seemed to hesitate. ** Folks are most generally want- 
ing something, I notice.” 

**| was going to speak about that butter-mould busi- 
ness,” began Robert. ‘ You see, I’m afraid Olive’s going 
to be contrary; in fact, I’m afraid she has a contrary 
streak in her.” 

* Oh, has she?” 

There was something in Mr. Nawn’s voice that grated 
upon his son's ears. 

‘* Yes,” he went on, more crisply; ‘I’ve been talking 
to her, and I can’t persuade her to use that mould for a 
pound mould. I wanted you to understand that it’s my 
wish that she should do as you say.” 

‘*Oh, you do?” And somehow Robert felt meaner than 
before. **So you couldn’t bring her round, eh? And you 
were afraid, if you didn’t, that I shouldn't leave you 
my money? Why didn’t you marry Isabel? Then you 
wouldn't be so dependent on my money. I tell you what 
‘tis: I'm going to leave my property exactly as I please 
—to you if I want to; to somebody out in Hindostan if 
that pleases me. And I’ve got a lot more than you think 
I have.” Mr. Nawn leaned back on the buggy seat, and 
his form shook with his laughter. 

Robert did not reply. His face was white, his eyes full 
of anger. 

‘Yes, why didn’t you marry Isabel, I say?” repeated 
Mr. Nawn. ‘‘If you find your wife contrary, why, 
can't help it. Her father was always contrary when any- 
body else would have cheated.”’ 

* You told me,” said Robert, in a scarcely audible voice, 
** that I might marry either one. You must remember that 
I asked you 

* Yes, lremember. The devil! Do you think at your 
age I'd have asked any one a question like that? You 
went against me, to begin with, but you couldn't stick to 
it like a man. I wonder what Olive would say if she 
knew?” 

The contempt in the old man’s face and voice was un- 
mistakable, and the son felt withered by it. He made an 
attempt to hold up his head as he began: 

**We had a quarrel—Olive and I—I thought twas all 
over between us—I—” 

** We needn't talk any more, Bob.” 

Mr. Nawn gathered up the lines, and Robert took his 
hand from the wheel. As the horse walked away its 
driver muttered to himself, 

“That boy’s got a lot of his mother in him.” 

As the fall days shortened in that year of Robert's 
marriage, life at the old Nawn house seemed to contract. 
Olive grew to imagine that the days were something like 
the walls of a room which gradually shut in closer and 
closer about the doomed occupant. She had read a story 
of somebody who was suffocated in that way once. And 
she worked harder than ever. She was hurrying all day 
long through the chilly rooms, or she was bending over 
the wash-tub or the ironing-board, or she was cooking, 
and always endeavoring to cook with less and less ma- 
terial. Sometimes Mr. Nawn or Robert, as they sat at the 
table, would remark: 

‘Seems to me, Olive, you've put too much _ butter 
into this squash—butter’s expensive; we can’t afford to 
ext much of it.” Or: * This is a cut of meat that we can’t 
afford, Olive. You should make the butcher give you a 
cheaper cut; and you needn’t buy meat every time the 
cart comes round.” 

Olive would say, ‘I'll try to remember.” 

And she did remember, until the daily food on their 
table, well and carefully prepared as it was, was of a 
quality which seemed too poor even to Qlive, who had 
always lived so frugally. She thought that each month 
showed a perceptible difference in her father-in-law; cach 
month he hated worse than he had previously done to 
spend any money. 

Once, in December, Olive entered his room prepared to 
sweep the floor. She knew that he had gone away a 
short time ago, and she did not know that he had re- 
turned. The door had opened softly, and the old man 
had not heard her. He was sitting at a little table, the 
top of which, to Olive’s suddenly dazzled eyes, seemed 
covered with gold. 

Mr. Nawn was sitting on the edge of a chair, bending 
forward over the table. She saw the side of bis face, and 
the sight of it was like a blow to her; it made her forget 
the gold and everything else for a moment. She had 
heard of the word “ gloating.” She had been told that 
misers gloated over their gold—that look of eager ado- 
ration and possession; that strange cofcentrated expres- 
sion that hardened the features at the same time that it 
brightened the eyes; that, in some inexplicable way, made 
a human being have the appearance of an ogre without 
human emotions. 

Olive paused and shrank there in the doorway. She 
dared not move, lest she might disturb this man. And she 
herself immediately was conscious of the power of fasci- 
nation there is in a heap of gold. When her eyes left the 
old man’s face they fixed themselves greedily on that yel- 
low pile. How wonderful it must be to own so much 
money as that! How much good might be done with it! 
What a power it had! 

She breathed heavily. Mr. Nawn heard the breath. 
He moved quickly. His first impulse was to cover his 
hands over that shining heap; but he restrained that im- 
pulse and leaned back in his chair, staring at the figure 
with the broom and dust-brush in the doorway. He was 
frowning blackly. 

**What are you creeping about the house in that way 
for?” he asked, savagely. 


Olive drew herself up. ‘‘I wasn’t creeping,” she an- 


swered. ‘I thought you were away, and I came to clean 
your room.” 

She spoke with “——. She had schooled herself not 
to seem so afraid. She felt that she was leading a slave's 
life, but it was a kind of satisfaction to her to pretend not 
to be a slave. The timid girl had changed somewhat. 
Having made this reply, she turned and was going; but 
Mr. Nawn said, hastily, ‘‘Come back a minute.” Olive 
obeyed. The man beckoned her to approach still nearer. 
He lifted a handful of gold and held it towards her. 
‘Take it; try the feel of it in your hand.” 

His heavy face was both absorbed and alert, and it was 
more alight than she had ever seen it. 

Olive extended her hand, and the pieces of gold were 
slowly clinked into her palm. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A GIRL IN A SLEIGH. 


OLIVE did not know that gold pieces were so beautiful. 
She had seen a five-dollar piece twice in her life—but 
handfuls of broader pieces! She sighed. Her eyes were 
filled with the yellow lustre. She sighed again. She tried 
to ask herself why she should be so excited at sight of this 
mouey. A pile of bank-notes would have been interest- 
ing, and would perhaps have represented more wealth; 
but this metal was more agitating. 

‘** Hold out your other hand.” 

She extended the other. She stood there with open 
hands held together and heaped with the stuff. 

** What would you do with it?” asked Mr. Nawn. 

** Give it to Robert.” 

The answer came without the slightest hesitation. 

“Then you are silly. But I’m not going to give it to 
you, for I'm not silly. So you've found out that Bob 
oves money, eh?” 

** Yes,” in a very low voice, ‘‘ I've found that out.” 

She leaned forward and dropped the money on the heap 
lying on the table. 

Mr. Nawn had now thrust his hands into his pockets and 
was sitting back in his chair. ‘1 s'pose you think I'm 
a miser, don’t you?” he inquired. No reply. ‘* Don't 
you?” 

* Yes, I do.” 

“That's right; Iam. I reckon I'm the first miser that 
ever owned up to it. I'd rather accumulate money than 
do anything else in the world. I always keep several hun- 
dred dollars in gold by me just to look at and handle. I 
look at it a good many times a day, but I mean to lock the 
door when I do it. I neglected to lock the door to-day. 
But it isn’t much matter if I did. You're a good sort, 
Olive. If I didn’t love this gold so well I'd give you a 
few bits. But I can’t do it. You needn’t tell Bob I’ve 
got it in the house here—you needn't tell anybody. I al 
ways say I don’t keep a cent by me. I don’t want burg- 
lars to think Ido. There isn’t much else in this old house 
that burglars want, and it’s pretty well known. 

Mr. Nawn reached forth a hand and took up a gold 
piece; he contemplated it lovingly; he replaced it and 
pushed the pieces up in a mass; then he scattered them 
over the top of the table. Olive watched him. 

**Mind you don’t tell anybody,” repeated Mr. Nawn. 
“You're the only person, besides myself, who knows I've 
got this here. I didn’t mean that any one should know. 
But you're a safe sort. Promise you won't tel! any one.” 

Olive promised. She disliked to make promises, because, 
once made, they were sacred to her. She had hesitated 
now, but she gave her word. 

Mr. Nawn looked at her steadily. ‘‘ Mind, I don’t want 
Robert to know. Bob ‘ll be a worse miser than I am 
when he’s as old. You know they say avarice is a vice 
of old age. So 'tis; but I guess it belongs to some young 
folks, too. Bob's a fellow that wants to have his cake 
and eat it. He'll have to find out he can’t do that. We 
all find that out sooner or later. Pity somebody can’t 
discover a way in which we can spend money and hoard 
it too. Now I like to hoard it. 1t’s better than victuals 
and drink, better than love itself, to have a good strong- 
box and a safe place to hide it in—to come and open the 
box and add a piece to it, and count the whole, and roll 
your hands around in it, and chink it, and gaze at it until 
everything looks yellow—yellow.” 

The old man’s voice had a tone that Olive had never 
heard before, and his eyes gleamed. But the light in his 
face was such a strange light that it made him Jook older 
instead of younger. 

Olive moved to the chair where she had laid her duster 
and hand-brush. She shivered. It was one of the cold, 
short days of early winter. Although there was a stove 
in the room, there was little fire in it. Mr. Nawn wore 
eens Hlis thick gray hair made a covering for his 
head. 

‘What are you hurrying for?” he asked, with some 
impatience. ‘* Did you leave a lot of wood in the kitchen 
stove to be burning out for nothing?” 

**No; I only left one stick, so that the fire would keep.” 

‘That's all right; I’m glad you've learned that. There's 
no earthly need to burn out so much wood as most folks 
do—economical folks, too. I’m thankful you're learning. 
Don’t you think you made the coffee a bit too strong this 
morning? Coffee's risen a cent and a half a pound since 
last week. And we don’t really need cream in it; boiled 
skim-milk will do first rate. The cream ought to be saved 
for the butter, for we can sell butter. Let’s have the boiled 
milk.” 

‘* Very well,” responded Olive. 

She stood waiting a moment to learn if her companion 
had —— more to say. She was thinking that when 
she and her mother had lived together in poverty in the 
little house near the Creeper they had been rich—rich— 
and that this wealth was poverty. 

Mr. Nawn had turned towards the table of gold 
again; he put his hand upon the metal. He was smiling. 
* I've got a place where I keep the strong-box that holds 
this,” he said, 


“T’ve got a place that nobody knows, not 
Bob himself. 


I mean to tell you, Olive, before I die, 


where I keep it. You see, I like to have about a thousand 
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dollars to look at. It doesn’t draw any interest, and it's 
a weakness of mine. It ought to be drawing interest. 
Other folks take a — trip, go to the theatre, have a 
dram, and so on; | come in here, lock the door—only I 
didn’t lock it to-day—get out my box of gold, and enjoy 
myself. Run along now, Olive, and don’t burn too much 
wood in the kitchen stove. Wood has sold for twenty 
cents more a cord thau it did last year.” 

Olive did not linger after that permission. She hastened 
down the stairs; she passed through the great square front 
room that was on the south side of the front door. In 
summer this was the sitting-room, but in winter no fire 
was allowed save in the kitchen, unless Mr. Nawn chose 
to have one in his own room. But he sat much by the 
kitchen stove, his chair drawn close up to it, while he 
smoked endlessly, watching Olive as she worked. It 
seemed to her that she had no solitude, now that winter 
had come and she could not stay out-of-doors or in any 
of the cold rooms; and when Robert came home from the 
factory there was his father present. 

Life settled itself down into the tramping round of 
house - work — into moments when she could sit at the 
kitchen window with quiet hands and look into the back 
yard where the snow lay, and at the five Lombardy pop- 
lars which stood in a row at the head of the lane which 
led into the pasture. Beyond those poplars the sky 
looked a hard blue. Was it really a hard blue, or did 
it only seem so? 

By the middle of January Olive felt as if she had been 
living at the Nawn house for a score of years. Usually 
she worked so hard that when night came she lay down 
like a log on her bed and fell asleep. She loved Robert. 
She watched for his coming, and she would leave the 
kitchen, where the old man sat ready with his cynical 
laugh or word, and hurry to the outer door to meet her 
husband. They would kiss each other, and clasp hands, 
and look in each other’s eyes, and Olive would smile; and 
when she was alone she would sometimes tell herself how 
happy she was, and then would sigh. 

But since that time when she bad refused that scant 
butter-mould there had been something between her and 
Robert—a thin veil—a something which she could not re 
move, try as she would. She would not yield ber point; 
that was impossible. 

On the night of that day Mr. Nawn bad come in from 
the barn and sat down, pulling out his pipe as he did so 
He had gazed at Olive while he pressed the tobacco down 
in the bowl with his finger. Then he had said : 

‘* About that butter business, Olive; you may go right 
on using the large mould. We'll give 'em a full pound 
after this.” Then he had chuckled to himself. 

When Olive had told her husband, he had exclaimed: 
* That’sodd! But he won't forget—he'll lay it up against 
you.” And Robert evidently was not going to forget. 

One day in the last of January, when Robert came home 
to his dinner, he announced that he was going to the Falls 
Village after work that night, and he might not return 
until late. He glanced at his wife and requested her not 
to sit up. He expected to see a man who was talking of 
buying the little house, the Raymore place, and be might 
have to wait for him. 

**Don’t sell unless you make something,” remarked Mr 
Nawn. ‘ Who is it?’ 

** Name is Garrett—lives in Boston—wants a small place 
to come to in the summer.” 

‘*Make him shell out, then. He won't know values in 
the country here,” was the old man’s advice. 

Robert nodded. He had immediately adopted the habit 
of not telling his wife anything about his affairs. He was 
naturally reticent, and he hated to be questioned. She 
knew his daily wages, and if he had any other business 
he kept it to himself. If you did not tell anything you 
didn’t have to explain anything 

Now, as Olive followed him to the door, the keen air 
swept over them. He put his arm about her and said, 
kindly, ‘* You're such a good girl, Olive!” 

She smiled at him as he stood on the step below, and 
she touched his cheek with her fingers, her face flushing 
at his words. He was in his best suit, and was very hand- 
some and striking-looking. 

The next moment he had burried away. She shut the 
door, for the air was full of frost. She went to the win- 
dow to watch him until he was out of sight. He walked 
on until he came to a place where a road branched from 
the main road. This way led also to the factory, but it 
was farther. He had not gone many rods before he heard 
the sound of sleigh-bells coming rapidly; then a horse and 
sleigh wheeled into the road in front of him. The driver 
was Isabel Keating, and she was alone. She wore a fur 
cap and jacket, and her face was brilliant. She pulled in 
her horse, and he took off his hat. 

“You were not coming to call on me?” she asked. 

‘ No.” 

[thought not. You and Olive aren’t a bit neighbor- 
Sg 
" He stood gazing at her. Then he said, ‘‘ No: we don’t 
have any time to call. We are working- people, you know.” 

Robert felt his cheeks glow. He was asking himself if 
Isabel had not grown beautiful. 

‘Yes, I know,” she responded; “but you look rather 
fine to be on your way to the shop.” 

“] was going to the Falls after working-hours.” 

‘*Oh, were you? I’m going there now. Would you—” 

Here the girl paused and did not finish her sentence, 
save by a vivid blush. 

The young man stepped hastily forward. ‘‘ Would you 
be so kind as to let me go with you?” he asked. ‘It ' 
be such an accommodation, if you will.” 

Isabel laughed gayly. ‘I didn’t know whether I ought 
to ask you or not,” she responded; ‘‘ but it would be silly 
enough, wouldn’t it, for you to walk over when you could 
have a seat in my cutter just as well as not? suppose 
you were going to walk?” 

The girl threw back the fur robe, and Robert stepped 
into the sleigh and sat down by her, tucking the fur about 
his legs. 

** Yes,” he said, ‘I intended to walk. Father don't 
often offer his horse to me; and, anyway, the old sleigh 
has lost a runner; it broke last week in that big thank- 
you-ma’am on the Farley Hill. Of course it ‘ll never be 
mended.” 

The young man’s face was animated; his eyes shone. 
He supposed that his heart beat all the time, but now he 
was conscious that it beat. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THIS YEAR’S GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 


OR the second successive year Miss Beatrix Hoyt 
holds the women’s golf championship of the United 
States. Her victory in the third annual tournament at 
Manchester, Massachusetts, a few days ago, was as com- 
pletely decisive as that of the Morristown tournament last 
year, and those who saw her play on both occasions are 
now firmly convinced, if they were not already of that 
opinion last season, that she is in a class by herself, so far 
as women’s golf in this country is concerned. As for my- 
self, | confess that I should not be afraid to see her play 
against some of the English women of whose prowess on 
the links we have had many flattering reports; but it may 
be as well to wait another season or two for that, until 
the seventeen-year-old champion has had time to bring 
her game to its highest possibility of development. 

The Manchester tournament was a perfectly successful 
one, and the trip to the beautiful home of the Essex 
County Club will be remembered by all the visiting golf- 
ers and spectators with the greatest pleasure. The coun- 
try is almost ideal for golf, and the natural advantages 
of the ground have been improved by a skilful arrange- 
meut of artificial hazards so as to make the course a satis- 
factorily difficult one. The only criticism which I should 
make on it as a woman's links is that in two or three 
places bunkers have been placed at just such a distance 
from the tees that a good drive for a woman is punished. 
These obstacles are in the right places for men’s play, be- 
cause a man who would drive into them would deserve 
to pay a penalty for playing short, but they are hardly 
fair fora woman. To avoid them some of the long driv- 
ers among the contestants were obliged to play purposely 
shorter than their habit, and to trust to making up the dis 
tance on their second shots 


The weather throughout the tournament was all that 
could be desired, save for the first day, when the medal 
play round was held. That was played in a heavy and 
continuous downpour of rain, which was a discouraging 
greeting to the competitors, but which nevertheless de- 
terred only one or two of them from competing. Twenty- 
eight of the thirty-three entries made the required two 
rounds of the course. Mrs. Charles 8. Brown, of Shinne- 
cock Hills, and Mrs. H. C. Adams, of Chicago, had sent 
telegrams saying that illness prevented them from appear 
ing. The players who got away first on the medal-play 
round had the best chance for making winning scores, for 
as the rain soaked into the ground the conditions became 
much worse, and the later starters, who had delayed in 
the hope of a clear afternoon, found themselves almost 
obliged to wade in some portions of the course. 

Under the circumstances really good scores were out 
of the question, and the best, 108, made by Miss Hoyt, 
was remarkably low for such weather. As in the Mor- 
ristown tournament, she led from the outset, and was 
never in danger of being surpassed or even equalled 
by any rival. Miss N. C. Sargent, the crack player of 
the Essex County Club, and the one upon whom all the 
Boston golfers pinned their hopes of securing the cham- 
pionship, was second on this day with 114. The others 
of the successful eight who qualified for the match-play 
rounds were Mrs. R. C. Hooper, Miss Margaret Curtis, 
and Mrs. J. Warren Merrill, of the Essex County Club; 
Miss C. E. Longworth and Miss Lucy Herron, of the 
Cincinnati Golf Club; and Miss F. C. Griscom, of the 
Merion Cricket Club of Philadelphia. Little Miss Curtis 
is only thirteen years old, and is thus another instance of 
the success with which the younger generation are taking 
up golf. It was her fate on the second day to be drawn 
against Miss Hoyt, when she was of course defeated, but 
if she had met any other of the eight she might have re- 
mained longer in the field. After this first match-play 
round was over it was found that the other three contests 
had resulted in a victory for Miss Longworth over Miss 
Merrill, for Miss Sargent over Miss Herron, and for Miss 
Griscom over Mrs. Hooper. It was on this round that 
Miss Hoyt, by covering the eighteen holes in 97, beat by 
five strokes the best previous woman’s record for the 
course, held until then by Miss Sargent. 


As the number of competitors narrowed, the easier it 
became to watch the individual play. Interest in the re- 
sult also increased proportionately, and on Thursday 
morning, when the semi-finals opened, it seemed as if the 
throng of spectators was pervaded by a nervous enthu- 
siasm and expectancy far greater than that which the 
players themselves evinced. Miss Hoyt, matched against 
Miss Longworth, did not have a hard game, though she 
played with no letting up in her strong and vigorous 
style. Her coolness and absolute freedom from anything 
remotely approaching nervousness stood her in excellent 
stead, as it has so often before. The Cincinnati player, 
who is skilful at all points and possessed of wonderful 
driving ability, unfortunately has not this command of 
her nerves, and the presence of the vast number of on- 
lookers bad a bad effect upon her game. At certain 
points she made brilliant shots, notably at the second 
hole in the last round, where she drove at least 130 yards, 
up a bank for part of the way. But Miss Hoyt’s all- 
around superiority was manifest throughout, and at the 
fourteenth hole she bad won the match, 6 up and 4 to 
play. The other semi-final game, between Miss Sargent 
of Boston and Miss Griscom of Philadelphia, was more 
interesting because it was closer. It is my opinion, and 
that of many experienced golfers who saw the match, 
that the two are almost precisely even in ability, and 
another contest between them would be interesting. Miss 
Griscom had her opponent four down at the sixth hole, 
and her chances looked extremely favorable. Then she 
seemed to ‘‘ give out” suddenly in what appeared to some 
of the spectators an unaccountable way, but which can be 
easily explained. A severe cold which she caught in the 
first day’s rain, coupled with the physical strain of hard 
playing, had made this match a difficult one for her, and 
the limit of her endurance had been reached at about that 
point. Thereafter Miss Sargent drew steadily ahead, but 
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the eleventh hole had been played before the scores stood 
even. Miss Griscom made a few efforts to rally, and 
scored some brilliant strokes, but the match was Miss 
Sargent’s at the sixteenth—3 up and 2 to play. 


The final match on Friday between Miss Hoyt and Miss 
Sargent was played in the presence of the largest follow- 
ing of spectators ever present at a golf contest in this 
country. Nearly one thousand persons made the round 
of the links with the players, and it required energetic 
efforts on the part of the Besos County officers and com- 
mittee to keep the spectators well back, that they might 
not interfere with the game. This was accomplished by 
the usual means of a long rope, and though the interested 
watchers sometimes thought that they were too severely 
held in check, no chances of interference with the players 
could be taken. The opening drives were both excellent, 
und were typical of the different styles which the two 
players maintained for the most part throughout the 
game. Miss Sargent’s, made with her graceful, easy 
swing, was high and far. Miss Hoyt’s, given with the 
swing which no other woman player here can equal, ani 
which is the true swing of the professional, was not high, 
but swift, and slightly farther than that of her opponent. 
lis direction was also better, There is a closer similarity 
about the putting and approaching style of the two than 
about their driving. This was frequently shown in the 
course of the match, both often clearing the bunkers and 
landing their balls *‘dead” on the greens within a short 
distance of each other and of the hole. The superiority 
of the champion was not decisively shown until after 
the eighth hole, at which point the scores were even. On 
her fourth stroke for the ninth, Miss Sargent was buuk- 
ered. She lost the hole, and Miss Hoyt finished the round, 
lup. Without a moment's interval the second half was 
begun. It was simply a continuous victory for Miss 
Hoyt, who took the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth holes by 
sheer force of the best golf which women have yet played 
here. Miss Sargent deserves high praise for her work, 
which was remarkably clever, but she was outclassed. 
At the thirteenth she made her last stand by halving the 
hole with the champion in five strokes. She had another 
chance to halve the fourteenth also, but at the critical 
moment she missed a short putt, giving the match to Miss 
Hoyt, 5 up and 4 to play. 


The advance in women’s golf in a year has been great. It 
is progressing so rapidly that there is scarcely any chance 
for players who drop out for a season and think to make 
up-for the time by a few weeks’ hurried practice shortly be- 
fore a large tournament. They may be able to get back 
to their previous form, it is true, but they will find that in 
the mean time others have gone ahead of them. On the 
strength of their performances in this tournament, the or- 
der of the leading four players might be placed thus: Miss 
Hoyt, Miss Sargent, Miss Griscom (very close to second 
place), and Miss Longworth. According to the method of 
scoring, Miss Longworth received the third medal, she be- 
ing the opponent in the semi-final round of the player 
who subsequently won the championship, but on the 
strength of their actual abilities Miss Grisecom would ex- 
cel her. AveLIA K. BRAINERD. 


ABOUT BULBS. 


HAY you a corner in your garden devoted to bulbs? 
If not, let me advise you to plant some of the hardy 
sorts this fall. I advise this because this class of flowers 
comes into bloom very early in spring, and by the use of 
them one can extend the flowering season at least six 
weeks. The snowdrop will begin to bloom as soon as the 
snow is gone, and this will be followed by the hyacinth, 
and after this will come the tulip, and the bulb-corner of 
your garden will be bright with color during the time in 
which the garden is generally bleak and unattractive. 

Bulbs should be planted as early in the fall as possible. 
Dealers will not begin sending them out much before the 
middle of September. They should be put into the 
ground as soon as received. Never take bulbs out of the 
package in which the florist sends them and leave them 
exposed to the action of light and air. If you do this, 
they will part rapidly with the moisture in them, and the 
loss of this moisture is a loss of vitality. The scales of 
lilles often become soft and flabby when left in the light. 
They have wilted because of evaporation of the sap which 
is the life-blood of the plant. Such bulbs have become so 
weakened that they are hardly worth planting. If it is 
not possible to set out your bulbs as soon as received, put 
them in the cellar, or some other dark, cool place. 

It is a good plan to prepare your beds for them while 
you are waiting for the dealer to fill your order. Dig up 
the soil to the depth of at least afoot. Add to it a liberal 
quantity of old manure. That from the cow-yard is better 
than any other. But finely ground bone meal can also be 
used with very good results. A pound to each twelve 
square feet of Soil will be about the right quantity to use. 
Work the bed over until it is fine and mellow. 

The best soil for bulbs is a sandy loam. If your soil is 
rather heavy, lighten it by adding sharp sand and turfy 
matter. Always choose a well-drained location for your 
bulb-bed. If not naturally so, put at least six inches of 
some material like old crockery, brick, and the like in the 
bottom of the bed. Here is a hint for those who have an 
accumulation of old cans, boots and shoes, and other re- 
fuse, toact on. You can dispose of them to the benefit of 
your bulbs as well as of the back yard. 

Round the surface of the bed, so that water from melt- 
ing snow and spring rains will run off readily. Nothing 
harms a bulb more than stagnant water about its roots, 
and especially in spring, when it is trying to do its best. 

You will find it much more satisfactory to plant the 
various kinds of bulbs by themselves than to mix them 
in a helter-skelter fashion, as so many do. They do not 
harmonize, as a general thing, when they occupy the same 
bed. I would also advise keeping the colors of each kind 
by themselves, unless you select them with a view to har- 
monious contrast. Red, rose, or blue hyacinths look well 
with white kinds, but plant red, blue and rose sorts to- 
gether and you get a discord of color that is very un- 
pleasing. This may be avoided by a careful study of the 
catalogue, where colors are accurately given. Be sure to 
plant at least a few bulbs this season. I venture the 
prediction that if you do you will plant a good many 
more next year. EBEN E. Rexrorp. 
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BLACK SILK COSTUME 


PARIS COSTUMES. 


\ SMART French tailor gown shown on the front 
4 page is of steel-blue cloth. The jacket, opening 
over a vest of Suéde cloth, is fastened at the neck and 
waist by double buttons; the pockets and the cuffs on the 
sleeves are of Suéde cloth to match the vest. The skirt 
has narrow folds at the foot to match the edge of the 
jacket. Walking hat trimmed with feathers. 

A loose house gown, suitable also for an invalid or con- 
valescent, is of pale green veloutine, made very long and 





PARIS GOWN TRIMMED WITH BLACK NET RUCHES, 
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full. A deep shaw] collar is trimmed with 
guipure lace. The belt, which is not to 
be drawn in to the figure, is of white Lib- 
erty mousseline; it starts at the side seams 
and is tied at the back, and the two ends 
full to the bem of the skirt. The under 
sleeves are of white mousseline; the upper 
are wide and flaring and trimmed, like the 
fichu. Garden hat of tulle and écru lace, 
with bows of black satin ribbon. 

Black taffeta gowns are fashionable this 
autumn, and are made up in several differ- 
ent styles, One particularly smart cos- 
tume from la maison Weille has the skirt 
trimmed with three flounces edged witha 
ruche. The waist, of blouse effect, is laid 
in small tucks. A wide collar of linen is 
bordered with appliqué of guipure, and in 
front turns over in revers. A vest laid in 
narrow tucks with lace entre-deux shows 
between the revers. The sleeves are tuck- 
ed to below the elbow. With this gown 
is worn a large hat with soft crown of vel- 
vet; a rosette of velvet and black ostrich 
tips are on the left side. 

Dainty and charming is a gown of blue 
silk canvas checked with white. The skirt 
has a straight narrow front breadth, and 
is trimmed with two groups of flounces 
bordered with a ruche of taffeta. The 
flounces go up at the back, form points at 
the side, and stop at either side of the front 
breadth. On the waist a yoke of tucked 
linen is trimmed with guipure entre-deux 
and black velvet, extending like epaulcties 
over the shoulders; collar and belt and lin- 
ing of the yoke are of changeable taffeta. 
The hat is white, trimmed with white 
feathers. 

Plaids and checks are again in style. 
One attractive costume in écru is striped 
with black lines crossed with white, which 
form checks. A fantasy of black tulle 
with knots of white chenille and lace ap- 
pliqué trims the waist most effectively, 
and besides this trimming are ruches of 
black tulle. Collar and belt are of cerise 
taffeta. The skirt is trimmed around the 
foot with two embroidered flounces and 
with ruches of black. With this gown is 
a hat from la maison Marescot. The shape, 
which is very smart, has the brim caught 
up at one side, and the crown is soft and 
full. White feathers, rosettes of spangled 
white crépe, and rhinestone ornaments 
comprise the trimming. 

Also from la maison Weille is a waist of 
heavy lace which is shirred at the belt and 
forms a little basque. The collar and belt are of cream- 
white satin ornamented with spangles of steel and jet 
cabochons. ‘The sleeves are shirred their entire length, 
but have ruffles on the shoulders and at the wrists. This 
waist is worn with a skirt of light gray cloth. The hat 
is trimmed with gray tulle and stiff wings, and is bound 
with black velvet. A rosette of velvet and bunches of 
yellow roses are under the left side of the brim. 

A charming dinner gown from la maison Coguenheim, 
shown on page 768, is of pink satin. The skirt, at the 
sides and around the foot, has an embroidery in silver 
that is most effective. Very soft and 
graceful is the shirred waist in mousseline 
de soie, cut décolleté, and trimmed with 
straps of black velvet ribbon; on each rib- 
bon are three small rosettes of mousseline 
desoie. A bertha is of deep lace embroid- 
ered with silver paillettes. Big bows of 
pink satin are on the shoulders; on the 
left one the bow is separated by a spray 
of flowers, and one end of the ribbon 
crosses the front of the waist and is tied 
in with the bow on the other shoulder in 
most graceful fashion. The belt is of black 
velvet, fastened at the side with a bow. 
White gloves and a black ostrich-feather 
fan complete the toilette. 


WHY THEY FAIL. 
BRUSQUE man of business, in whose 
an 


conversation there were no “ frills,” 
was asked why he had discharged a cer- 
tain young woman from his employ. 

‘*She was too free with her tongue,” 
he said, bluntly, ‘‘ She talked too much 
to suit me, or any other man who pays 
people for their time and who expects 
them to make proper use of it.” 

This was not the first young woman 
who had lost a good position because of 
her failure to appreciate the fact that the 
habit of idle talk is one that few business 
men will tolerate. 

The young woman who enters the busi- 
ness world for the purpose of supporting 
herself should profit by the lesson con- 
tained in these words of Fuller's: ‘* Learn 
to hold thy tongue. Five words cost 
Zacharias forty weeks’ silence.” 

The woman whose services are most 
valued in a business house or private 
office is the woman who is never intrusive 
in word or manner, but who goes quietly 
and faithfully about her work, keeping } 
her opinions to herself, and leaving idle 
chatter to the unbalanced and the unwise. 

Business men always dislike to have 
their affairs talked about to others by 
those in their employ, and those who have 
a proper conception of the true relations 
existing between the business man and 
his employees will regard those relations 
as confidential, and will not lend them- 
selves to idle talk about the affairs of 
their employer. Of course this applies 
quite as much to men as to women, but 
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those who are in a position to know maintain that women 
are more given to offending in this respect than men, aud 
that women are more given to idle chatter during business 
hours. 

Be this as it may, the women who fill the best and most 
desirable positions in the business world are the women 
who have been clear-sighted enough to comprehend the 
full meaning of the words ** business is business,” and 
who have given their time and their thought to business 
and to nothing else during the time belonging to their 
employers. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


AN OPPORTUNITY. 


CO admiration and sympathy have been 
enlisted during recent years by the ef- 
forts of a number of distinguished hs goon 
and Irish women who have by personal and 
—T aid sought to revive the Irish lace- 
making industry. Italy’s beautiful queen, 
too, is chief patroness of an Italian school 
of lace-making. In Italy, indeed, much 
interest is shown and real assistance given 
by more that one woman of position in re- 
viving this most exquisite of manual crafts. 
While it is true, as a famous Frenchman 
has said, that “‘lace is the refinement of 
taste,” all over Europe great ladies are 
giving study, time, and energy to the fine 
arts in woman’s work, of which embroidery 
and lace-making are but two examples. In 
consequence, the perpetuation of these an- 
cient crafts, which had gradually fallen into 
neglect, has received during the past few 
years a strong and, it may be hoped, a Jast- 
a gre 

he thought of what women in other 
lands are doing on these lines for their 
countrywomen came strongly upon me 
when a happy chance caused Mr. 
who was for some years an ‘‘ agency clerk’ 
on an Indian reservation in Wisconsin, to 
bring his treasured collection of native bead 
and silver work to show tous. I expected 
his coming with, I must confess, a rather 
lukewarm interest, fancying that I had seen 
about the work that he would show us a 
score of times before; and in my mind I 
made invidious comparisons between the 
native work of our Indians and native 
work of the Oriental peoples. I was there- 
fore quite unprepared for the treat in store 
for me. 

The scriptural question, ‘Can a maid 
forego her ornaments?” came swiftly to my 
ail when Mr. K opened his strongly 
strapped valise and threw down upon my 
table handful after handful of glittering 
strips of Menomonee bead-work. We gath- 
e close around the table, surprised, de- 
lighted, enthusiastic, over the glory of color 
and the wealth of design. My silent ques- 
tion became a spoken one, and the owner of 








the collection answered, with a smile for my | 


ignorance: 


‘Oh, yes; but these are not maids’ orna- | 


ments; they are all for the braves to wear in 
their famous ghost, or spirit, dance, in which 
they pray for the extermination of the white 
man and the red man’s return to his past 
hunting- grounds. But it is all woman's 
work; the men never make bead-work, al- 
though they do work in silver, and it is the 
women who wear most of that. It is slow 
work, this pretty bead-work; for example, 
this one garter took at least a month to 


make, and it is less than half a yard in | 


length.” 

As he spoke, the young collector held up 
two short strips of bead-work to the light, 
and we exclaimed at the beauty of the stained- 
glass effect. 

Indeed, the color sense as shown by our 
Indians is marvellously strong, and now that 
they have the transparent and iridescent 
beads as well as the opaque sorts—of which 
the older bead-work is largely made—and 
that the colors of the beads are of subdued as 
well as bright hues, their combinations of 
color could hardly be criticised by the most 
captious, and their designs, as shown in the 
collection in question, which was undoubt 
edly selected with discrimination, were re- 
ally exquisite in symmetry and variety. I 
held a sash some four inches wide and two 
or more yards long against the body of my 
frock, and we all agreed that in beauty the 
effect rivalled that made by any French 
haute nouveauté trimming we had ever seen. 
The weight, too, of the bead-work is less 
than that of the jet with which we load the 
waists of our dresses. 

It was interesting to notice that the pattern 


| 


on an Oriental rug at our feet was almost | 


identical with that on one of the bead-work 
sashes; and indeed, in looking over the whole 


collection, we were struck with the extraor- | 
= likeness to the designs and effects 


used by the Oriental embroiderers. The fre- 
quent recurrence of a small cross in the de- 
signs puzzled us somewhat, but this the col- 
lector explained by the fact that the cross is 
the sign of a degree in the medicine lodge, 
and was used long before the coming of Co- 
lumbus. Indeed, I remember a story of one 
of the early Jesuit missionaries who is said 
to have found crosses perched upon high 
rocks and promontories in Wisconsin, and 
who, as he first caught sight of one of them, 
fancied that the Word had come here before 
him, and reverently thanked God for the 
sign. 

On inquiry, we were told that the govern- 
ment stores are not supplied with beads for 
sule, the idea being that it is well to use 
every means to eradicate all trace of savage 
customs, and the powers that be seem to con- 
sider this beautiful bead-work as barbarous. 
It is true that it is made to be worn in the 
dances and on the warpath, and surely if the 
Indian question could be solved by failing 
to encourage the making of bead-work, not 
even as ardent a lover of the beautiful as 
myself would raise a voice in opposition. 
But, alas! the solution lies not in so simple a 
remedy, and the Indians procure their beads 


from dealers outside the reservation with | 


perfect ease. 

The beads are, as a rule, imported from 
Manchester, England, where there are large 
manufactories of them. While beads be- 
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came very early a medium of trading with 
the Indians, in company with some less-inno- 
cent means, the oldest bead-work shows only 
two colors, purple and white, the colors of 
the tiny shells so abundant on the lake shores; 
and while there was great intricacy of pat- 
tern, it was, of course, impossible to pro- 
duce the multiplicity of effect and the glory 
of color given by the transparent modern 
bead mak. in conjunction with the opaque 
bead. 

Does it not seem as if in this great talent 
for conventional design, and in this strong 
sense of color, the Menomonees, the Chippe- 
was, and, indeed, most of our Indian tribes 
have within themselves the power of a fu- 
ture? 

Luxury and richness of dress are said to be 
a sign of a people’s decadence, and yet we, 
who have not yet reached, as a country, our 
zenith, who are still in our infancy, are al- 
ready famous for the beauty of our women 
and the extravagance and perfection of the 
manner in which they attire their persons. 
Who can tell? Perhaps we are about to re- 
fute a well-worn adage! 

Women of position, of fortune, and beauty, 
in other countries, as we all know, take pride 
in using in their dress the handiwork of their 
countrywomen, making a point of being 
patronesses of their domestic arts. Why 
should not some one of our many beautiful 
and influential women do likewise with the 
wonderful bead-work of the Indian wo- 
men ? 

All tints, colors, patterns, could be worked 
to suit her fancy, and if her imagination 
should crave the barbaric bits usually re- 
garded as typical, let her use her first oppor- 
tunity to gaze delightedly upon some such 
work as I have told of, for here may all her 
fancies be indulged. She would be leading 
in a movement of kindness and good-will, 
and would herself be the envied of all be- 
holders in the charming effect of her new 
hobby. 

Mary Farrcartp Morris. 
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What Does it Mean ? 
It means it is the purest made. 

Soaps, strong with alkali, will eat 
And bur the clothes, and leave them 


But fay beep is clean and sweet. 


« Copyright 1896, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ti 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 


Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


s Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the <7 
bears our Trade-Mark. 








Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 





| ing spoiled, and good flour, butter, and eggs 
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CHEAPER BREAD. 


I OLLAR wheat emphasizes the necessity 

for the employment of the very bigh- 
est grade of baking powder, the Royal, to 
make sure that there shall be no waste of 
flour. Royal Baking Powder economizes 
flour. It always gives the best results, mak- 
ing bread, biscuit, and cake that are light, 
sweet, wholesome, and delicious to the last 
crust. With other baking powders results 
are not uniform ; frequently there is a bak- 


are wasted. 

Dollar wheat means wealth to the farmer. 
Royal Baking Powder means healthful food 
with greatest economy. 

—Household Economics. 
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Pears’ 


Oh! the luxury of it. 
Nothing else makes 
the skin so _ soft 


and beautiful. To 
wash or bathe with 


Pears’ Soap is the 
acme of comfort and 
cleanliness. But-—be 
sure you get Pears. 


Economical — wears to 
the thinness of a wafer. 
Avoid substitutes. 

Pears’ (the origina» Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 
Sold everywhere— Used everywhere. 
HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 
to any address on receipt of ‘Ten Cents in stamps. 


POSSESSES SSOCEISSS 
§\ Little Men and Little Women 


greatly relish the comforting and strengthening bouillon, which may be quickly iN 
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made with 


9, 


amare. 


used to advantage. 
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Extract or BEEF 


A quarter teaspoonful of the Extract, a cup of hot water anda pinch of salt \\ 
are all that is needed; it is readily digestible and insures restful sleep. /) 
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“Culinary Wrinkles” tells many other ways in which the Extract may be 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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We have 
market, and have submitted samples so obtain 
careful chemical analysis, : 

We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE OIL un- 
adulterated by admixture with any other oil or 
other substance. It is free from rancidity, and all 
QUALITY 
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CK. 


9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 1896. : 
hased S. RAE & CO.’S FINEST ‘ 

UCCA OIL at retail in the 
2d to 
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walities, and it is of SU 
FLAVOR. 


HEMICAL LABORATORY, 





A New 


Author of 


With a Photogravure Portrait. 


whom its good-humored shafts are directed. 


own shortcomings. 


Est. 1836. 
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By LILIAN BELL 


“The Love Affairs of an Old Maid,” 
Things,’ 


may be severe, is never unjust, and her observations are so apt that the masculine 
reader cannot but laugh, even while he realizes that she is dealing with some of his 





S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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Book 
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“The Under Side of 


’ Etc. 


FROM A GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW 


16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Miss Bell’s former books have proved conclusively that she is a shrewd observer, 
and in the series of character studies which she has brought together under the title 
‘*From a Girl's Point of View” she is at her best. 
of the manner of the modern man, as seen with the eyes of the modern woman ; and 
it is of interest not only to those from whose standpoint it is written, but to those at 


The book is an intimate analysis 


The best of it is that Miss Bell, while she 
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Latest 


mental, $1 oo. 
and her genius for masterly surprises. 
% to character and capacity. 
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JOHN KENDRICK BANGS’S 


PASTE JEWELS 


Being Seven Tales of Domestic Woe. 


When Thaddeus and Bessie Perkins set out gayly together on the journey of life, 
they forgot, as many another happy pair have done in similar circumstances, to take 
account of destiny in the shape of the maid-servant—her idiosyncrasies, her followers, 
Each of the unique specimens who served in 
Bessie’s kitchen came to her labelled as a jewel, with excellent recommendations as 
Needless to say, the jewels turned out to be paste, and from 
their histories Mr. Bangs has cleverly constructed a most useful and entertaining book 
of short stories, a thread of sequence running through them all. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London ¥* 
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Book 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
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himself, as his good wife has done for him 
these twenty years past at home. 

Mrs. Robinson, much to her dismay, finds 
herself introduced in a casual way to some 
stranger—a casual way and without the cer 
of a previous request. It upsets her 
for the evening 

And no wonder; Mrs. Robinson is always 
and unconsciously, to herself, a central figure, 
with a background well filled with grand 
fathers and mothers and a host of family 
prejudices No one, with her permission, 
upproa hes her without recognition of 
them 

It is an experience which tries Mrs. Robin 
son's temper, and each middled-aged mar 
and woman in the hotel suffers on his or her 
own account, without much sympathy for 
her. For each has been called upon to suffer 
in a different way. Transported, when full 
grown, into a world regardless of their pecu 
liar privileges and necessities, they find them 
without the enthusiasms or resources 
of youth, in conditions altogether new, where 
the local reputations they have brought with 
them are not half so important as the person- 
al impressions they may make. Strangers 
from another town have no reason to bow the 
knee, or do more than render the ordinary 
courtesies of every-day, and then retire 

Now and then a middle-aged woman re- 
cognizes the value of this peculiar discipline. 
The cleverest one I ever met told me, the 
ther day, that nothing for years had given 
such suppleness to her whole nature as her 
one season in a summer hotel L. H. F. 


emony 


acives 


JUST AROUND THE CORNER. 
Qe dashed around the corner, and as I 
\) happened to be walking briskly along, 
just in her direction, the collision was inevi 
table Perhaps she would have fallen but 
that | opened my arms and caught her there, 
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its example has been followed since by sev- 
eral other women’s colleges, has placed it 
first in the care it gives to achieve and to 
maintain perfect physical health in its stu- 
dents 

Under the administration of its esteemed 
first president, Dr, Hopkins, the nucleus of 
the faculty was gathered for the —— of 
the college eight years ago. The principle 
followed in selecting the faculty was to se- 
cure young men and women of undoubted 


| ability and character, with the best training, 


and to commit to their hands the destinies 
of the college. In this way the institution 
could best be expected to grow to maturity 
in perfect touch with the progressive move- 


| ments of theday. The time has been a favor- 


and behold—the prize was my little daugh- | 


**My dear, where were you going in such | 
haste, and why do you turn corners like that? | 


Suppose I had not been there?” 

But I knew you would be there, mother,” 
answered the littl maid, promptly. ‘I'd 
been waiting and watching so long—so long; 
and at last I knew it must be time for you to 
come, although I couldn't see you coming. 
And when I couldn't possibly wait any longer 
I just started and ran—hard! And of course, 
when I didn’t meet you down the street, I 
knew you must be just around the corner. 
And if you were there you would certainly 
catch me—I knew that too!” 

I only hugged her closer, and said, ‘‘ My 
dear! again. But I thought how the child’s 
faith might shame many of us older ones. 
We so often get tired—ah, how tired !—wait 
ing for the good we know must come, al 
though it still lingers. And by-and-by we 
are weary and faint with the waiting, and 
because of our extremity and of our weak 
ness we can wait no longer. So we start 
with impatience, almost with despair, to 
meet the coming 


able one for such an experiment. No surer 
promise could be desired for a new college, 
founded as this was, than in the realization 
by its faculty that its educational policy has 
been left with full confidence in their hands 
to develop. Present conditions impress 
upon the instructor a sense of weighty re- 
sponsibilities and inspire him with the hope 
of realizing ends hitherto unsought. The 
increasing number who year by year seek 
admittance to higher institutions of learning 
enable him to exert ever a profounder influ- 
ence upon society. Especially does the op- 
portunity to take part in the great movement 
for the higher education of women during a 
stage still formative assume, for the philo- 
sophically disposed, a character of special 
privilege. Again, changes but lately made 
in the college curriculum give to what is 
done by it for the individual a hope of 
greater efficiency in the closer relation it 
sustains to life, and in the more perfect ac- 
commodation to each student's personal men- 
tal character and capacities. hese consti- 
tute motives of the strongest force for every 
serious-minded teacher who finds himself 
engaged in a work for which he feels that 
his aspirations and his training especially 
qualify him, to spend and to be spent, to 
labor humbly and as wisely as he can in his 
calling, and to help to give to the institution 
itself with which his interests are identified 
the broadest and roundest development 
Moreover, on the intellectual side, in each 
of the great departments of college study, we 
see in our day, mainly through the effect of 
a fully developed graduate training, the 
adoption of new ways of formulating the 
intellectual problems belonging to it, new 
aims and methods both in research and in 
teaching ; so that now the young, vigorous, 


| and thoroughly trained specialist, in under- 


taking to teach biology, chemistry, a classic 
or modern language, history, economics, so- 
ciology, or literature, feels that it is given 
him to reveal to the intelligence of those 


| before him what must seem to them veri- 


And here the old fears, born of experience | 


and of unfaith, step in. Suppose the good 
for which we waited is not there, after all? 
Suppose we fail or fall? Suppose, just 
around that corner which hides the rest of 


the way from view, there is no help, that no | 


one waits to see that we do not fall? 

God grant us all in such a moment the 
child's belief and the child's confidence! 
For if it is for our Father's messenger we 
have been watching, if we have served and 
waited in the right spirit and until the right 
time, need we doubt, any more than she did, 
that the help we need will be found exactly 


where we want it most—just around the 
corner? 
THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF 


BALTIMORE. 
! ee circumstances 
Woman's College 
grown up have given it, for certain of the 
newer collegiate aims, a character that is 
typical. Though it was founded by a reli- 
gious denomination, the individuals who 
chiefly interested themselves in it determined 
that it should be of a kind and a spirit to at- 
tract to itself not Methodist young women 
alone, but all who, wanting a collegiate edu 
cation, should be led to seek for it in Balti- 
more. While it stands easily at the head of 
Methodist institutions exclusively for wo- 
men, its characteristic features may well 
justify the hope of its maintaining a worthy 
place among the leading colleges for women 
in America 
At the outset its originators found them 
selves facing a problem which to them was 


under which the 


of Baltimore has | 


tably a new world of thought, desire, and 
achievement. Much that he has to impart 
was unknown to the scholars of but yester- 
day, and the discovery of it has given to his 
department itself new importance, while his 
work as a teacher is changed in large mea- 
sure from a drill upon conventional themes 
to the impartation of new truth. The col 
lege curriculum itself and the college pol- 
icy is therefore a growth, a becoming, an 
ever-changing adjustment among many 
changing elements, according to the needs 


| of the day and the relative achievements of 





necessarily novel. The attitude they assumed | 


toward it was not that of theorists, but of 
inquirers, They wanted their institution to 
be of the very best, an educational magnum 
opus, and they eagerly sought to know what 
the best might be. A kindly Providence 
has directed the development of the college 
in their hands. If it is not yet a magnum 
opus in the grandiose sense, there is time 
enough ahead for it to become one, and 
plenty of zeal in evidence for greater 
achievements 

It appeared to its founders at least safe to 
reaffirm with special emphasis the principle 
of the mens sana in corpore sano, It is their 
boast to have established the department of 
physical culture upon a basis which, though 








the workers—both investigators and teach 
ers—in different subjects. As such it de 
mands for every member of the college fac- 
ulty a feeling of freedom and security, of 


due weight and authority, a realization by | 


each one that all appeals in behalf of his de 


partment are to be made to his colleagues | 


alone rather than to any power above or be- 
yond them. 

The most important influence coming to 
the Woman's College from its environment 
is found in its neighborhood to the Johns 
Hopkins University. While the university 
can be held in no way responsible for the 
shaping of the college, its indirect influence 
has been very great. Among American in- 
stitutions devoted to the higher education it 
is doing a work different from any other. 
In matters purely intellectual it realizes to 
a degree not accomplished elsewhere among 
us some of the loftiest ideals. Its mere ex- 
istence in Baltimore is a spur and an inspi- 
ration to the college to maintain standards 
as high for collegiate as that does for uni- 
versity work. And in the faculty of the 
Woman's College the heads of the depart- 
ments of Mathematics, Biology, Chemistry, 
Romance Languages, and History and Eco- 
nomics, are all men who did their graduate 
work and took the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at the Johns Hopkins. 

Furthermore, certain features of the cur- 
riculum are identical, or nearly so, with the 
arrangement of undergraduate courses at 
the Johns Hopkins. The university aimed 
from the first to develop its undergraduate 
departmental courses—+. ¢., those in Latin, 
Greek, German, French, English, Mathe- 
matics, Biology, Physics, Chemistry, and 
History and Political Science, in such a way 
as to provide in these subjects the broadest 
and most secure foundation for graduate 
work, In each of them were given two 
courses of five (subsequently four) hours per 
week, extending through the year. he 
work of the first course in each subject pre- 
supposed the completion of the work Fane 
in the Freshman year of most colleges. It 
was not strictly an imitation of the univer- 
sity curriculum, but partly for the sake of 
convenience in shaping the horarium so as 
to permit the greatest freedom of choice 
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with the fewest conflicts among courses, and 
yet more for the sake of the largest ry 
and greatest thoroughness in all work to 
done, that the college, in its third year, came 
to dispose all of its elective and part of its 
required work in courses of five hours per 
week, reaching through the year. These 
courses were not limited to two in each sub- 
ect, however, as at the Johns Hopkins, but 
in many subjects were extended to three. 
In the interests of a liberal culture it was be- 
lieved that, without encroaching upon the 
field or the methods proper to university 
work alone, the college could well extend 
the range of its instruction in the linguistic 
and literary departments to a point consid- 
erably beyond what the university felt to 
be needful in what it regarded mainly as a 
preparation for its graduate work, The cur- 
riculum of the college thus shows a combi- 
nation of variety and range with systematic 
thoroughness of treatment hardly to be at- 
tained on any other plan. Since each stu- 
dent must take among her “electives” all 
or nearly all the courses offered in some one 
subject, provision is made for so much of a 
mastery of some important department of 
study as a college course can properly be 
made to ensure. Each graduate is pretty 
sure to feel that of at least one subject she 
has a command thorough enough to render 
it a permanent possession, to determine, 
perhaps in large measure, the direction and 
character of her keenest intellectual interests 
in after-life. The college disclaims any 
purpose to offer graduate courses, yet to 
such of its students as remain after gradua- 
tion to pursue advanced work not taken by 
them as part of their undergraduate course, 
it offers the single degree of Master of 
Arts. 

The student life of the college reveals the 
presence of high ideals, powerfully felt and 
striven after earnestly. The spirit animat- 
ing the students is one of industry and prog- 
ress, The college is pre-eminently a college 
for work, a place in which serious women 
engage in arduous intellectual pursuits. 
But while the college work stands first in 
the minds of all, the students make it their 
own constant endeavor, by individual and 
organized effort, to broaden out the college 
life and to enrich it in as many ways as possi- 
ble. The Social Science Club, the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, the College Set- 
tlement Association, the Biological Club, the 
Chemical Association, the Art Club, the 
Schiller Krdnzchen, the Glee Club, and other 
societies, literary, athletic, and social (not to 
mention flourishing chapters of Greek-letter 
fraternities), multiply Me erg for en- 
joyment and diversified effort. The chief 
literary expression given to the life of the 
college is found in the monthly paper, The 
Kalends, and inthe college annual, Donny- 
brook Fair. 

The group of the Woman's College build- 
ings is one of Baltimore’s chief architectural 
ornaments. They are the work of Messrs. 
McKim, Mead, & White, of New York, 
who have done so much to enhance the 
architectural beauty of some of our chief 
cities. The buildings are of dark granite, and 
their Romanesque solidity appeals to one’s 
sense for those things in human life which 
are chiefly fitted to endure. Yet their lines 
are light, and exert an almost unexampled 
charm. By moonlight, as it happens, cer- 
tain weird and beautiful effects are produced 
by which the group appeals in the most 
striking manner to the imaginative observer. 
At all times they are impressive and beauti- 
ful—fit symbols, in some sort, of that ideal 
life which the college seeks to reveal and to 
help its votaries to achieve. 

Frank Roscoe BUTLER. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








of the Century. 


Sold everywhere in one quality and 
three convenient sizes for the toilet, 
bath and laundry. 


Made only by The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 


\ OOD-BREEDING is the strongest guar- 
antee for the sirict observation of every 
social virtue. 


When we contend against our natural in- 
stincts and overcome them, we win a terrible 
defeat. 


Women who are called bad often excite in 
men the most romantic and passionate love. 


The love which is the most suddenly, the 
most impetuously aroused, is the most read- 
ily allayed. 


Almost any man can think and talk like a 
philosopher under ordinary circumstances; 
but to act like one in a great emergency re 
quires extraordinary will and character. 


The man always sure he is right is, in 
nine cases out of ten, pretty certain to be 
wrong. 

















We'll be glad to see you at our 


Miniature 
Costume 
Exhibition, 


in New York City, Sept. 13 to 25, at 
No. 907 Broadway. 
All the advanced European styles 
for 1898 


Warren Featherbone Co., 


Three Oaks, Mich. 





“Silver Plate that Wears.” 
All goods stamped with the 


TRADE -MARK 


“1847 


5 


on 
Spoons, 
Forks, 
Knives, etc., 
or with this 
trade mark 
on Tea Sets and 
larger articles, are 
fully guaranteed, and are 
thestandard the world over. “Berxshire.* 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn, 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


|, THE BUSINESS 
~ WOMAN 


in her daily ex- 
ertions—the hard- 
working housewife 
and the lady of 
leisure alikestand 
in need of under- 
wear that fits.gives 
comfort and per- 
mit ease of move- 


Ypsilanti 
Health Underwear 


is the “perfect underwear for progressive 

ple’—one snug-fitting comfortable piece. 
roved by the highest medical authorities. 
Sold in all cities and large towns. Our boo 
telilsall. Mailed free. 


Hay & Todd Mfg. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


“Never rip and never tear, 
Ypsilantt Underwear.” 
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FATHER QUINNAILLION. 


PERSONS IN THE DRAMA: 
FaTuen Quinnatiiion, @ parish pricat 
James Gitwent, Vice-President of the P. V. Railway. 
Anruve Dunuam, son of the president of the P. V. Railway. 
Srumvy Brack, who has fallen out of the procession. 
Ivan Paourty, a man without a country—or a conscience, 
Onep Hicains, a telegraph-operator and a good fellow. 
Buuxery, the Gilberts’ butler, 
Tony Franniean, of Father Quinnaillion's congregation, 
Miss Lity Evwanops, the new woman, but very much like the old. 
Da. Jenvena Dain, much better than she seems, 
Mus. Jawes Gituert, 
Lyppy Biaok, wife to Stumpy, who only wants “ to be like folks.” 
Mas. Macittaunny, housekeeper to Father Quinnaillion 
Terenoe O' Buen, member of Father Quinuaillion’s congregation, 
Working-men, policemen, members of congregation, and others. 


The time between the first and second acts is three days. 
The second and third acts occur on the same day, in the after- 
noon and night. The time between the third and fourth 
wcts ia two montha. 

The scene of the first act is Mr. Gilbert's house in the sub- 
trba of Fairport, lowa, The scene of the second act is laid 
in Father Quinnaillion’s garden and the street before the 
nLrsondge and church. The scene of the third act ta the 
uburban railway station at Fairport. The scene of the 
fourth act is Father Quinnaillion’s study. 


ACT L 


THE SNAKE AMONG THE FLOWERS, 


The curtain rises on the Gilbert drawing-room, designed 

n the new Colonial style. In the centre of the walt is a large 

pindow with old-fashioned window seat, There is no clutter 

of brie-d-brae ; the whole effect of the room is cool and elegant, 

On the walls are etchings and water-colors, and one picture 

in oil, a scene in Brittany, by Ridgway Knight. 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert in evening dress. Mrs. Gilbert 
is slim, dark-eyed, graceful. Mr. Gilbert is of medium 
size, verging on portliness, a little bald, of a fair skin, a 
blond mustache, and a good-humored smile. But the smile 
fades as his wife passes, and he Srowns as if in anxiety or 
bewilderment. He smiles again when she turns to him, 
Mrs. Gilbert. Do 1 look nice, Jim? 
Gilbert. You look beautiful, Jenny. 

splendor for a little family dinner? 
Mrs. Gilbert. 1 want Lily to have a nice time, and see 


But why this 


A Serious Comedy in Four Acts. 


BY OCTAVE THANET. 

that we can do things in good form here as well as in 
Cleveland. I should be ashamed to have her visit us and 
think we were hopelessly rural. And a little dinner is so 
much more distinctive than a large one or a mob at lunch- 
eon. Besides, there is Mr. Durham. I don’t want him to 
suppose we are hopelessly rustic. Was he educated at 
Oxford, Jim? 

Gilbert. I believe so, Harvard would have been good 
enough for a Boston man, but at Cleveland they fly 
higher. Oxford alone would content old Durham. But, 
now he has come back, I can’t understand why he wants 
to send the young fellow here to report on the strike. 
What does a young English dude know about an Amer- 
ican railway? Nit. I've’ no use for these anglicized 
Americans. An Englishman isa good job, and an Amer- 
ican is a good job; but they don’t mix any better than 
eggnog and whiskey sour. 

Mrs. Gilbert, Oh, Jim, that reminds me! 
to the wines? 

Gilbert. Rather. I laid my loveliest 1878 Chiteau 
Yquem on the altar for the ladies, and there is Romanee 
for Durham and Father Quinnaillion. And I put the 
champagne in the ice-buckets with my own fair hands. 

Mrs. Gilbert. You should have let Bulkely do that, Jim! 

Gilbert. You must remember I’m not used to a butler. 
This is the first butler we have ever had. Give me time. 
I’m like Lady What’s-her-name—wilted by the burden of 
an honor unto which I was not born! (Slips his arm about 
his wife's waist.) Say, sweetheart, do you remember, fif- 
teen years ago, when | was courting you, how I always 
used to be asked to be best man at weddings because I 
was the only unmarried man in town who had a claw- 
hammer coat? Our general swell costume in those Arca- 
dian days was a black frock-coat and a lavender tie. We 
never had dinners then—except at one o’clock, with the 
dear ones at home; we had tea parties for the cold world. 
And I always knew what I was eating, for everybody had 
the same honest chicken salad and scalloped oysters. Ah, 
those were happy days! 

Mrs. Gilbert. It is a great deal nicer now. 

Gilbert. Iam not so sure. (Sliding his fingers inside his 
waistcoat and revealing the corner of an envelope.) But I’m 
not kicking. I understand the mission of the American 
woman: she is to cultivate the elegant arts and be civil- 
ized. And the mission of the American husband is to pro- 
vide money for the job! But she must excuse him if he 
is so busy with the commissariat that he hasn’t time to 
study Delsarte (Aside.) I wish she would leave me a min- 


Did you see 


ute, so I could read over that confounded letter again 
( Aloud.) Everything ready, Jenny? Flowers all right? I 
thought they looked a little as if they needed a touch. 

Mrs. Gilbert (absently). No, 1 think they are right. I am 
thinking, Jim, that Father Quinnaillion will have to take 
Dr. Dale out; as the dinner is for Mr. Durham, I shall 
have to have him, and you’ll have to have Lily. 

Gilbert, That’s a good hearing. I didn’t know but some 
kink of etiquette would demand that J take Dr. Jerusha. 
The last time I saw her at the festal board she entertained 
us with an account of a “lovely operation” in the Cook 
County hospital, where they carved off about the whole of 
a man’s lower jaw. 

Mrs. Gilbert. Was the operation successful? 

Gilbert. Very. Man died, but the operation was a brill- 
iant success. She wasn’t addressing this to me, but to a 
medical brother; but she has a voice like a fog-horn, and 
I heard just as well, 

[Mrs. Gilbert, who has come up to him, playfully puts 
her hand over his mouth ; he kisses her fingers, at the 
same time pushing the envelope out of sight. 

Mrs. Gilbert. Shame on you! Do you know how poor 
Doctor got her loud voice? It was shouting at her mother, 
who was deaf. She was blind, too, and Doctor used to 
read to her a great deal. 

Gilbert. Well, I'm not deaf; she needn’t shout at me / 

Mrs. Gilbert. And Lily has been telling me of the amount 
of good she does ; one time she knocked a medical student 
down. 

Gilbert. Very virtuous indeed! But what makes Lily 
always chanting her praises? Where did she find her? 

Mrs. Gilbert. Dr. Dale comes from Boston, and she is 
Lily’s third—or maybe it’s fourth—cousin, Lily is very 
much attached to her. 

Gilbert. And how does young Durham take her? He 
nearly had hysterics over the new woman when we were 
talking yesterday. 

Mrs. Gilbert. He isn’t engaged to Lily yet / 

Gilbert. Balking at the whip? Here comes that fellow, 
It isn’t time for the show to begin for half an hour! 

Enter Bulkely. 

Bulkely. There is a person wishing to see you, ma’am. 
She says her name is Macillarney. I told her you were 
hengaged, but she said positive that you would see ’er. 

Mrs. Gilbert. Oh, Father Quinnaillion’s housekeeper! 
Yes, certainly. Where is she, Bulkely? 

| Hxit, followed by Bulkely. 
Gilbert (aside). She isn’t afraid of him a little bit. She 
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might have ordered the like of him about all her life. 
( Laughs, then suddenly grows very grave, and after a glance 
around, pulls out the envelope which he has been fingering.) 
Poor Jenny! (Opens letter and reads.) “ Unless Mr. James 
Gilbert wants to die he will call off his blood-hounds and 
negotiate with the T. U. I give you three days, you 
bloody plutocrat! If you don’t come round by that time, 
then God have mercy on your soul!” Signed with a neat 
decoration of a pistol and a coffin. This is no American's 
letter. An American would hit first and threaten after- 
wards, and an American wouldn't stab in the dark this 
way. And every American working-man, or any other 
kind of man, knows that I have always done my level best 
for my workmen. Oppressor, indeed, because we dis- 
charge some mischief-makers! Well, 1 guess we can run 
our own business without their order. They see they ure 
going to lose their strike, and are getting ugly. That is 
the regular programme. I must get Jenny off under some 
pretence or other—have her take the children—and then 
we will fight it out. But I wouldn't have thought it of 
Higgins. There they come! . 
| Hastily conceals the letter as Mrs. Gilbert and Mrs. 
Macillarney enter the room. Mrs. Macillarney is a 
comely woman, with blue eyes and abundant black 
hair, in which threads of silver begin to shine. She 
is clad in decent black, with a bonnet as good now as 
it waa five years ago when she bought it—a sober, dig- 
nified structure that covers the head and has two large 
ostrich feathers, not yet entirely uncurled, waving 
grandly above three jet ornaments. 

Mra. Macillarney (continuing conversation). Yes, ’m,oi’m 
in good health. Oi nade to be. For the father he ain’t 
anny too well and that’s the truth, Mrs, Gilbert. It’s 
worryin’ himsilf to death he is. It’s that and nothin’ else 
—it isso. He does be frettin’ from matins to vespers and 
vespers to matins about this here bishopric they talks of 
bestowin’ on him—and no wan betther desarves it, if ye 
coom to that; but it ain't no use consolin’ of him, he’s that 
afflictid to be lavin’ of his own people that he’s had nigh 
thirty years; and he says he ain't fitten. Sure ‘tis uon- 
sense he talks, if he does be a praste! 

Vrs. Gilbert. It will be a sad loss to the people here. 

Vrs. Macillarney. Thrue for you, ma'am; and a judgmint, 
no less, sint on the folks here for their worriting the father 

if wan av ‘em hasa finger cut, troublin’ that howly man 
about their bits affairs. And that reminds me, ma’'am, 
of me errant. Oi’m makin’ so bowld as to ask ye to Jind 
us the loan of a lamp for readin’. The father gave away 
his lamp the afternoon. ‘The Delaneys is sick,” says 
he, lookin’ tirrible shapeish, knowin’ full well he’d done 
wrong, fur oi have tried to kape him from it, oi have; but 
his riverence he'd give the coat off his back but for the 
shame to his callin’, and wanst he done it anyhow, so oi 
looked at him rale stern for oi knowed he'd ben up to 
mischief. ‘Is it a very valuable lamp?” says he, mighty 
meek. ‘‘It is that,” says oi. It ain’t, but oi have to kape 
him down, or there’d be no holdin’ him. ‘Oh, well,” 
says he, mighty soothin’, ‘we have others!” That’s all 
he made of it. We did have wan left, but, bad cess to it! 
it schlipped out of me hands and got beyant me whilst oi 
was trimming it, and the chimney bruk. Oi'll have a new 
wan the morn, if you'll be so koind, ma’am. 

Mra. Gilbert. 1 have just the thing for you; but you 
must not return it. If he says anything, tell him I 
sent it 

Vrs. Macillarney. Oi'm fearin’ he'll be thinkin’ the saints 
are hilpin’ him out. And he won't be repintin’ of his reck- 
liss ways loike he'd ought. But ‘tis tirrible good of 
you, ma’am 

| Settles her bonnet and shawl, and follows Mrs. Gilbert 
off the stage, shaking her head. Gilbert, in deep 
thought, advances down the centre of the stage; and 
at the same moment, through the partially drawn 
curtains of the window, a woman's head makes a 
silhouette against the light. It is a handsome head 
in spite of the wind-roughened hair ; aa it turns, 
the better to watch Gilbert, the light shows darkly an 
eager, handsome face, a glint of white teeth between 

the parted lips, and the flash of sullen black eyes. 
Enter Bulkely. The face disappears, but a hand clutches 
the curtain, moving now and then to indicate the presence 

of the unseen listener. 
Bulkley. Mr. Durham. [ Brit. 
Enter Durham, left. The two men shake hands. 

Gilbert. Glad to see you, Mr. Durham. I hope you are 
enjoying our little city. 

Durham (who is a tall, well-set-up young man, with an 
English manner, but an un- English appearance of suppressed 
animation in his face and an un-English quickness in his 
motions). Thanks awfully. I am having a most inter- 
esting time. I haven't been in the town twenty-four 
hours, and I dave already received an anonymous letter 
threatening me with assassination if I don't leave. I 
don't seem exactly weleome—do you think? 

Gilbert (frowning). | am ashamed of us. But I have 
received the same kind of a valentine myself. If we 
don't call off the strike it is in my case. 

Durham. 1s this the ordinary breezy American way of 
conducting a little labor dispute? 

Gilbert. I should be sorry to think so. I think the ugly 
features in this strike are all due to one man, a fellow by 
the name of Proutty—Ivan Proutty. His mother was a 
Russian nibilist, he told me once, and bis father was an 
Englishman. Somebody else told me that his father was 
hanged. J don't know, I know one thing—/e ought to 
be. (For a second the woman's face appears at the window, 
then the curtain trembles over it.) Vm keeping you stand- 
ing. Please sit down [ Both gentlemen sit. 

Jurham. You had a letter also? Was yours signed with 
a pistol and a coffin? 

Gilbert. 1t was. And neatly written on a Remington 
type writer 

Durham. And you suspect this Proutty? 

(ilbert. Well, he made the trouble, and we bounced him 
with the others; he persuaded the trainmen to join the 
telegraph boys; and he is a regular anarchist under the 
guise of a union man with mild socialistic aspirations. 
We had as decent a lot of boys as you would wish; and 
yet since they have struck they have not only had the 
boarding-houses where the new men boarded boycotted in 
the usual way—I don't complain of that, of course; when 
you're fighting you don't expect to swap bouquets!—but 
they have burned down one station, cut the wires a num- 
ber of times, when we barely escaped a bad wreck, and 
poisoned a well. One poor little boy in the boarding- 
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house-keeper’s family nearly died, and a lot of men-had 

the narrowest kind of a squeak. 

Durham. How atrocious! 

Gilbert. Why, it strikes me in that light. Now, Proutty, 
I think, is cracked; he’s just the fellow to do that sort of 
half-baked deviltry. That's the mischief of a strike. It 
is likely to get out of the hands of the strikers into the 
general sympathizers, who are usually reckless boys or 
more reckless men. It takes boys to play h——, and the 
other fellows are usually on hand to plan it; and the 
original strikers, who very likely haven't had anything to 
do with it, they have to pay for the breakage! Vaaeaie 
you know we have had a hint they mean to blow up my 
little station out here. 

Durham. Yes; Muir was telling me. He thinks it a 
purely dramatic move—to scare you. We are going there 
to-night to watch. 

Gilbert. In that case we better make arrangements to 
have the police handy. Will you step into my own den. 
I like to have the telephone where it won't scare the 
women. 

Durham (with evident emotion). You—you don’t suppose 
that they would do anything that would endanger the— 
the lives of—of others than yourself, Mr. Gilbert? 

Gilbert. Do you mean set fire to the house, or blow it 
up? I don't think a little trifle like the lives of my wife 
and friends and children and the others in the house 
would scare them. Not Proutty. He hates Muir and me 
too much. In fact, I am trying to think of some plan to 
get all the women off for a week, until we can straighten 
thisup. We are on the track of our friend’s little amuse- 
ments, and I hope to get him behind the bars. That poor 
little boy, 1 swore I would avenge him, and I guess I 
shall be able to keep my word. But we'll talk of that 
later 

[ They go out together. The face appears again at the 
window, wearing an inscrutable expression of anxiety 
and a crueler emotion. It disappears. 

Enter Miss Lily Edwards, a slender and very pretty girl, 

with fair hair and an aquiline profile. 

Lily. Not here? He said he would come early; he 
wanted to talk with me. He seems to have wanted a talk 
very much, And I was in such a hurry I didn’t even look 
at my back hair! (Twists her head vainly in the effort to 
see her hair.) dare say it looks unneat. I hate to see a 
woman's back hair in a mess when she is all primped in 
front. No, he doesn’t love me; he never would make 
such conditions, such exactions, if he really cared for me; 
and no man really in love with a girl would be a minute 
late— (Breaks off to hurriedly glance through door, right.) 
That is his stick, his hat—he is here ; and gone off, no 
doubt, with Mr. Gilbert. (A laugh, then another, is audible.) 
They are laughing! He said, this very afternoon, that he 
was wretched over any difference between us. Now he's 
laughing. (Quickly raises her hand to her head.) And my 
hair is coming down. Oh, I feel as if I would never, 
never marry! I'll go be a doctor, like poor Dr. Dale, 
whom he is so cruel about; and then I shouldn't need 
bother about my back hair, for it would be all c-cut off! 
(Turns something like a sob into a laugh at her own petu- 
lance, and arranges her hair.) No wonder he despises 
women, when I act like such a child! 

[The face at the window comes again. 

The Face. Yes, it’s the kind lady that took me and the 
kid into her carriage when I was fit to drop. She give 
me a dollar. And that was her sweetheart. And he’s 
going to git hurted. And if I try to save ‘im Stumpy ’Il 
git pinched. Nabe ‘ace disappears. 
Enter, left, Durham and Gilbert, both elaborately cheerful 

of aspect, and from the right Mrs. Gilbert. At the same 

instant Bulkely announces “ Miss Dr. Dale,” with much 
reproachful solemnity of manner. 

Enter Dr. Dale, a very tall woman, possibly fifty years old, a 
thin erect figure which owes nothing to artificial and 
unsanitary means of grace. She walks with athletic ease, 
taking rather too long steps for the unusual pomp of a 
train. Her features are regular, if a little sharp, but her 
complexion is tanned, and her fine gray eyes are obscured 
by eye-glasses. Her hair is short, and dashed with gray. 
She wears a black silk gown of rich material. The skirt 
does not hang evenly, and the waist wrinkles over the bust 
and at the waist-line, being made by a country mantua- 
maker, whom the charitable doctor employs principally 
because “she needs the work.” White ruching in the 
sleeves and at the neck, and a spray of Maréchal Niel roses 
disposed obliquely across her chest, the doctor fondly be- 
lieves shed a festal air over her toilet. 

Durham (aside). What an awful woman! 

Dr. Dale (aside). There is Lily’s beau. He looks like 
a very nice young man. 

[Greets Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, the latter of whom wel- 
comes her with marked cordiality. 

Mrs. Gilbert (crosses over to Durham). Have you met 
Doctor Dale? She is a great friend of ours, a most talent- 
ed woman, and so unselfish. She has sacrificed everything 
for her profession. 

Durham. 80 1 should judge. Yes, I have had that 

leasure. 

Gilbert (calling across, while he comes over to Miss Ed- 
wards.) Isn’t it time for Father Quinnaillion? 

Mrs. Gilbert. Why, yes! He is always so prompt. An- 
other of our dear friends, Mr. Durham. He is a part of the 
town. He has grown up with the country. He and his 
people built their first church, the mother-church of the 
town, with their own hands. It is a large congregation, 
mostly poor people, and Father Quinnaillion is everything 
to them. He has done incalculable good. 

Gilbert. What's that? Father Quinnaillion you are 
talking about? Oh, he is an all-round good citizen and good 
man. I remember when I was a boy my father took me 
to the flag-raisings we used to have during the war, and 
he was a favorite orator,broken English and all. A crowd 
of his young men went—enlisted in our home companies. 
We sent almost a regiment out of this town. My father 
was in command, and he told us how Father Quinnaillion 
used to write the letters for mothers that could not read, 
and get up boxes for the Sanitary Commission. Poor man! 
his favorite scholar, a fine young fellow who was going 
to be a priest (Father Quinnaillion thought the world of 
him), he enlisted and was killed, and Father Quinnaillion 
travelled down to Missouri and brought the poor lad 
home. So at least his mother would have his grave, you 
know. Oh, there is no question about Father Quinnail- 
lion’s citizenship in this town! It’s all wool, yard wide, 
and warranted not to shrink in any weather. 
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Ps Gilbert. And do you remember the cholera-time, 

m? 

Gilbert. I should think I did! That was a nasty time. 
I was Mayor. Father Quinnaillion, and Dr. Best of St. 
Luke’s, and a little Methodist chap with a red head and 
mighty good sense, worked like dray-horses. People 
scared out of their wits, and ten deaths in one day, and no 
pest-house; but we stamped the thing out. e best 
thing about Father Quinnaillion was that he was always 
so cheerful. And he could do anything—nurse, cook— 
anything. I can see pow just how he looked at the 
hospital we rigged up, with his cassock off and a towel 
draped about oa making soup for the convalescents, 
and mixing up arrowroot and laudanum at the other end 
of the table for the sick cook—who was under it. 

[The chimes of Father Quinnaillion’s church toll the 
hour and then play “ , kindly Light.” 

Mrs. Gilbert. Father Quinnaillion’s chimes, and that is 
the hymn he loves best. 

Bulkely (entering). Father Quinnaillion. 

Enter Father Quinnaillion, @ tall, portly man with very 
mobile Gallic features and kindly expression. He is red 
in the face and breathless with running. 

[Ad turn towards him with a movement of interest, 
even Durham, who is wildly impatient to go to Miss 
Edwards. 

‘lather Quinnaillion (bowing and smiling around the 
room). Madame (te Mrs. Gilbert), exeuse. I runned all 
ze way from ze car. (To Gilbert.) Zat Tyler Street car, 
he is ten minutes off time. I shall complain to ze super- 
intendan’. 

[ Engages in conversation with Mrs. Gilbert and Gil- 

bert, gradually growing more earnest. 

Mrs. Gilbert (across the room). Lily, would you show 
Mr. Durham that Ridgway Knight that Jim gave me 
yesterday on our wedding anniversary, which we cele- 
brate to-day? (Aside.) I know those young things had a 
quarrel yesterday and are dying to make it up. (Aloud.) 

r. Dale, Father Quinnaillion says your little patient is 
better this afternoon. 

[Dr. Dale joins the group, while Durham, after being 

esented to Father Quinnaillion, strolls over to Miss 
Edwards, and they go up to the picture. During 
their conversation the others are eagerly talking. 

Durham. 1 tried to see you before. 

Lily. Yes? 

Durham (a little touched in his temper, but trying to be 
very reasonable). 1 wanted to talk over your—your project 
of—of actually speaking in public at that suffrage meet- 
ing. 
Lily (smiling, though with an effort). Iam only going to 
introduce Dr. Dale. (Aside.) I won't tell him that she has 
half decided not to speak. It is ridiculous the position 
he takes, and the tone. 

Durham ( plainly moved). 1 dare say you consider me 
bigoted— 

Lily. Very. 

Durham. But I cannot see my—my—the lady whom I 
hoped to make my wife— 

Lily. You speak in the past tense, Mr. Durham. 

Durham (with emotion). Lily, for God's sake, don't trifle 
with words! This is desperately serious to me. I—I 
can’t comprehend how you can wish to take such a—a law- 
less kind of a position. One of the speakers at that meet 
ing is the notorious Mrs. Rent. 

Lily. 1 don’t agree with any of Mrs. Rent’s notions, but 
you have no right to use that adjective about a respectable 
woman. 

Durham, Oh, adjectives! What do I care for adjec- 
tives! It’s the thing—it is your appearing with that 
gang! 

Lily (coldly). Another pretty word. (Aside.) I won't 
tell him I didn’t want to go! He is outrageous. (Aloud.) 
We seem to see everything differently. You make me 
feel every day—that we have made a mistake. 

Durham ( frowning). In our engagement? 

Lily. We are always having disputes about — about 
(she blushes with a mixture of pain and anger)—about my 
behavior. It humiliates me. It looks as if you could not 
trust me. You see everything in such a distorted way. 
You were educated in England, and you have the English 
notions of women— 

Durham. But, Lily, in America, don’t you think that a 
wife ought to consider her husband and try to please 
him? 

Lily (with dignity). In America, Arthur, a husband 
considers his wife. 

Durham. Of course. They ought to consider each 
other. But—but sometimes one must yield—and then do 
you think it must be the husband? 

Lily. If their opinions of things and life are so differ- 
ent, they would better never marry. 

Durham. 1 confess I don’t understand you. 

Lily. You want me to give up my friend Dr. Dale, who 
saved my life when I was a child ill with diphtheria, who 
was my mother’s friend; and while she was dying, my 
mother asked me always to remember her. She is so 
good, so noble, so unselfish; but you—you see nothing but 
her lack of those conventional graces you put above 
everything else. You ask me to sacrifice not only my 
friends but my principles; and when you are asking me 
to sacrifice all that, you do not even care enough for me to 
come early enough to ask me when we can be alone; you 
force me to break my engagement before all these peo 
ple. Don’t look that way (4s Durham is about to inter- 
rupt her), you willattract attention. (She turns her back to 
the others, and slips aring from her finger.) This is yours, 
Mr. Durham; if I lay it down on the edge of the picture, 
you can pick it up without attracting attention. 

Durham (agitated). You can't expect me to take it. 
see iy OR = Lily, this isn’t the first discussion we have 
had on this infamous subject— 

Lily. No; it is the last. 1 will send you the ring. 

[She turns to go. 

Durham (with equal coldness). As you please, Miss 
Edwards. 

Lily (preceding Durham.) He doesn’t care. He never 
did care. Oh, if I could only run away somewhere! 

Durham, She never loved me; she meant to break with 
me. Oh, d—— this dinner! I'll have to sit through! 

Father Quinnaillion (continuing conversation). 1 vill 
admit, if you wish, zat zey are wrong, yes; but it is 

itiful to see ‘ow bad it is for zem now. I pity zem. 

f you vould only say vun vord, make vun lil'le over- 

ture— 
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Gilbert. 1 don’t need to. I have applications for eve 
place. I only need to telegraph, and the new men will 
come; they have been out of work on account of a strike 
on the B. and G. road, and they are the sickest men of 
striking you ever saw. 

Father Quinnaillion. An’ ze old men vould ‘ave to 

o—ze men vat ‘ave live ’ere, ‘ave lil'le homes, and ve 
Cow zeir faces on ze street? Some of zem I go to fora 
poor man get killed by a cave-in, and zey give me so gen- 
erous. So long as a vorking-man ‘ave his wages he gives 
so freely. James, I 'ave known you since you vas a lil’le 
boy, and I give you pears from my tree, and you alvays 
share zem wiz your comarades. James, you vill not send 
zose men avay! 

Mrs. Gilbert. Jim, you didn’t think of such a thing, 
did you? 

Gilbert (embarrassed). Well, but consider, my dear; I 
did propose all kinds of shifts to Muir to avoid just this 
condition of things. We have, been running short-handed, 
and shifting men from other places so they could be put 
back again, and hiring some operators and some train- 
men with the distinct understanding it was only for a 
time, just so we might have the places open for these 
boys. But now consider the way they are acting ; 
poison, arson, dynamite—those are the weapons they are 
using against me. They are putting up a bluff on me. 
Well, I call their bluff. They can do their worst, but I 
ain going to have a new deal. 

Father Quinnaillion. It vas not ze railvay boys did zose 
wretched Uings. Higgins vas more angry zan you about 
it. He ‘ad a meeting; he vill ’ave zem stop ze strike for 
dving such villain tings. Higgins is an honest man. 

Gilbert. I believe you have been at those fellows, run- 
ning a litle quiet council of conciliation of your own, 
father. 

Father Quinnaillion. You vould not ave me sit still an’ 
see ze trrouble grow all ze time, vould you? Yes, it is 
true, I ave speaked to zem. I know zem—some of my 
chureh, more not—but I know zem—an’ I know Higgins 
vell. A good man. Honest—ver’ honest. He talked a 
long time to Mr. Muir to ’ave ‘im reinstate zose men, An’ 
he didn’t vant to strike—no, sare. 

Gilbert (smiling). Muir says that he was hot-headed and 
Higgins was obstinate. But when it came to Ivan Prout- 
ty, Jtook a hand. He is a precious bad jot, and we won't 
have him back, no matter how they threaten. 

Father Quinnaillion. 1 do not ask for him. But ze ozzers. 
You vill not ask zose new men to come! T’ink of it! Zey 
‘ave zeir ‘ouses and properties ere; zey ‘ave los’ much 
already, an’ if zey go it is wiz novere to go, wiz ze black 
mark to zeir names, to vander and maybe zink into 
tramping and crime. Oh, my son, you vill not take zis 
load upon your soul! Do not send zat telegram! Do not 
ask zose new men to come! 

Gilbert (concealing his real emotion with some difficulty). 
You are the most inveterate peace-maker, father; but if 
Durham and Muir consent we will wait, and you may 
send Higgins and the committee—even if I do seem to 
weaken when I don’t mind their threats more than a scare- 
crow, 

Durham (who has been listening attentively). I am will- 
ing to see them, and I think so is Muir. To-morrow, then? 

Gilbert. Say the day after; it will give me a chance to 
telegraph your father and see better how things stand. 
But you understand, father, no Proutty, nor any of the 
others that we sent off—except Higgins. 

Bulkely (at door, left). Dinner is served. 

[Mrs. Gilbert has been flitting from one to the other 
announcing the order cA the little procession. Gil- 
bert offers his arm to Miss Edwards, Father Quin- 
naillion Aids to Doctor Dale, and Mrs. Gilbert 
takes Durham's. They go out, smiling and talking. 
Father Quinnaillion is thanking Gilbert. 

{ After they are gone the electrical bell rings. Bulkely 
goes through room, and presently returns, holding 
letter in his hand. 

Bulkely (reading). ‘*‘ The Right Reverend Antoine Quin- 
naillion, Bishop of Sears.” W’'ere’s Sears? Out West, 
somew’ere, I dessay. Won't he be pleased to the ground? 
Bishop Quinnaillion! [ Goes out, shaking his head. 
In & moment Father Quinnaillion enters, the letter in his 

hand. He is struggling to master his agitation. 

Father Quinnaillion. | told zem I mus’ be excuse a lil'le 
minute. Zey all zink I mus’ be pleased; zey congratulate 
me ven zey ’ear. (He walks up and down the room in 
painful excitement, crumpling the letter unconsciously in his 
hands.) Ah, how little they know the heart of the poor 
old ignorant priest! (Unconsciously he has d into 
his own tongue.) They are not of the Church. ow can 
they know how the priest is the father of his people? 
My father, he long is dead, my mother, my little brother. 
When I was young, so young I come here, with the good 
bishop so long dead. Oh, did he live, he would under- 
stand, he would tell them that Antoine has nothing fit 
to be a bishop—no! Le bon Dieu made him for to min- 
ister to the poor people, to work with his hands with 
the pioneers, to scold the sinners, to make the married 
people live in peace, to weep a little because he does 
not know bow to talk to the mothers when they lose 
their little children, and to comfort the dying. Ab! 
my father the bishop would tell them of me. ‘‘ He ain’t 
for no bishop zat is father of ze clergy,” he would say. 
“No, no, gentlemans, don’t sign paper for him; he ain’t 
no much good, zat Jean Antoine Quinnaillion. Ah, 
ah-h-h! ze bad sermon he preaches! He ‘ave been in 
Amérique tirty-seven years, and he don’ spik ze language 
wiz propriété yet; zat show ze béte, ze ver’ stupid mind 
of zat man!” So he would talk. But he is dead, my 
kind father. So many are dead—ah, it is lonely to be an 
old man! (He looks suddenly at the letter which he has un- 
consciously crumpled in his hands.) This is not ze respec’ 
due your superiors in the Church! (Carefully he smooths 
out the paper and puts it into his pocket.) There is a hole 
in that pocket. Madame Macillarney told me not to carry 
things in the pocket of my best cassock. Tut, tut! What 
will she say? I will ask for a needle and thread, and 
mend it before I go. Ah-h-h! it was these did it. (Removes 
several nails.) 1 wanted to show Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Durbam those nails the De Vinney are making in their 
factory, to see if maybe they like them and buy. That 
Henri De Vinney,I have troubled much for him, but now 
I think he is going to be a good man, good husband, 

ood citizen. must talk to him before— (lle chokes a 
ittle.) And there is the baker, John Railing, him only 
to confession once a year, and then to a visiting priest. I 
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brought him up with a hard knot! Putting alum in his : 


bread, le seélérat! The McGuires, they have made them- 
selves good friends again. He had to ask her pardon and 
say he was to blame, and she did ask his and take the 
worst blame. The drdles, how they look in my study! 
“ Katy,” he begins, very sulky, ‘‘ I came to ask you come 
back to me; it was”—he looks at me and I nods to him; I 
am stern—‘' it was most my fault—” ‘‘Sure it wasn't,” 
she interrupts: “it was mine for angering of you.” And 
then he comes in and says it was his fault only, and each 
begins to accuse himself, and she gets to crying, and he 
begins to comfort her, and they go off together with the 
big market-basket I gave them to buy the Saturday mar- 
keting. That was one good trick. (He sighs.) Then 
there are the sick. Poor old Biddy Murney, in the room 
and the wheel-chair so long, and the wheel-chair so worn. 
I must get Tom Cane to mend that chair, for the love of 
God. Tom will do it. O’Brien, he will die. I wish I 
could stay to help him die! Oh, my poor people! can a 
strange priest love you like me? I can see him now 
(he frowns and involuntarily clinches his fists), the—the— 
Ah, Saint-Jean, forgive me! The good man, in my church 
where I celebrated the first mass, walking in my garden 
where I know every flower, and on the streets that I love 
the very mud of. Ah, is it wicked to feel so? (He covers 
his face a second with his hands.) But it is not so much 
that; it is my poor people. How can he understand? I 
can see him. To old Mike, that has the bad fits of 
temper, but is so penitent and tries so hard, ‘‘ Vy is it 
zat you not contrrol yourself, my son?” And then the 
hard penance. And to Patsy Sullivan, who needs to be 
so carefully watched: ‘‘Shame on you! Vy you make 
the tare so harrd?” And no sympathy, no encourage- 
ment, no excuse; not knowing when he shall be gentle, 
or to which he shall show that the Holy Mother Church 
will not be fooled. Most like he will not at all detect that 
hypocrite Dowd, who cheated the sodality, because he 
makes the low bow; and, in truth, be is a great fraud, and 
he makes jokes of me because I speak not good English. 
The wickedness of that man, it jumps at the eyes—but he 
will not see it. He will have all to learn—all. And it takes 
years. Oh, my dear children! he cannot love you or pray 
for you or comprehend you like me, who have known 
your hearts for thirty-seven years! Oh, mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu! How can I leave my people? I am an old man; 
I cannot love a new flock. Let me die now among my 
own children—my own people! 

[As he seems to pray in anguish of soul, through the 
window, from the cottage near, float the notes of a 
cabinet organ, and a woman's voice sings. 

Father Quinnaillion. Ah, she is singing the hymn she 
learned to please me. Good friends of mine. All in this 
town good friends of mine 

[ The words are heard distinctly. 


* Lead, kindly Light, amid the encireling gloom, 
Lead thou me on. 
The night is dark and I am far from home; 
Lead thou me on. 
Keep thou my feet. I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 


Father Quinnaillion. Ah, I am a wicked, selfish old 
man! I think only of my own pain. What is right the 
Lord will surely show. When the voice of the mother 
speaks, the son obeys. 

[As he turns away with a movement to find the crucifix 
on his breast, the song grows clearer and sweeter. 


“ So long thy grace hath led me, sure thou still 
Wilt lead me on, 
Over moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone. 
And with the morn those angel faces amile 
That I have loved long since and lost awhile.” 


CURTAIN. 
[ro BE OONTINUKD.] 





4 hs ~ work of the Tenement-house Chapter of the King’s 

Daughters and Sons in New York includes fresh-air 
work in addition to its other benefactions, which comprise 
kindergartens, clubs, classes, a free library, and baths. 
All these are for the service of the children, and the Chap- 
ter also acts us aid to the Board of Health in the homes of 
the poor. In the new quarters of the Chapter, at 48 Henry 
Street, there are increased facilities for all their labors, but 
it is a distress to them that the prevailing financial strin- 
gency has thus far kept the number of ‘little fathers ” and 
** little mothers” they send to the country three hundred 
below the number to whom they gave an outing last year. 
Mr. Jacob Riis, the well-known student of social conditions 
among the poor, is an efficient worker in the Chapter, as 
is Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton. 


Some one familiar with women’s work in large cities 
has lately called attention to the fact that no woman has 
as yet taken the position of “‘ ladies’ companion ” at any of 
our big hotels. Such a companion should hold herself in 
readiness to act as chaperon or cicerone to the women 
travelling alone who desire to attend dramatic perform- 
ances, visit galleries, or do shopping. Enough strangers 
come to town to make such an office profitable one would 
think, for the solitary woman traveller who wishes to see 
the sights has no resource except to appeal to a Woman's 
Exchange for a chaperon. 


Four of the vacation schools, where children who would 
otherwise run the streets in summer are gathered and in- 
structed, have already held exhibitions of the work they 
have thus far done this season. In these schools, which 
are conducted by the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor, the work done in such lines as sewing 
wood-carving, and clay-modelling, as well as in the ordi- 
nary scholastic branches, is surprisingly good. 


It is doubtful whether there is another library in the 
world, except the Congressional Library at Washington, 
which boasts of a reading-room for the blind. The new 
building is to contain such a reading-room, and it will 
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hold more than a thousand volumes printed in raised 
letters, and will be fully provided with catalogues for the 
use of the sightless. 


Barnard College has lately been enriched by the gift of 
funds for a new dormitory, presented by Mr. 8. B. Brown- 
ell. It will be erected on Claremont Avenue, between 
119th and 120th Streets, and will cost $150,000. The 
building is to be of brick and stone, and will be four 
stories high above the basement. 


Probably the oldest house in the United States, if not 
in the entire western hemisphere, is the old Killian Van 
Rensselaer house at East Greenbush, on the Hudson 
River, just opposite Albany. The house was built about 
1640, and was used as a fortification in case of attack. 
The old loop-holes are still shown, and the building was 
long known as Fort Crailo. The chief interest attached 
to it, however, is that tradition says it was here that the 
song ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” was composed by the British 
surgeon, Dr. Schuckburgh. The words, originally written 
for the purpose of holding up to ridicule the peculiarities 
of the raw American recruits, were quickly picked up by 
the soldiers on the Continental side, and have held their 
place ever since as a national ditty. The old house has 
recently been sold to an ice-man, and will probably be 
used for business purposes. 


A step in the right direction has been taken in securing a 
woman physician for the new Girls’ High-School of New 
York, to be opened in September. Doctor Frieda Lippert 
is the appointee. She will have the chair of Physiology, 
and will also give attention to the physical needs of the 
young women. Dr. Lippert had « valuable hospital ex- 
perience of several years in Philadelphia before she came 
to New York, and has interested herself in much of the 
philanthropic work of the metropolis. The medical work 
of the famous Judson Memorial Church is the outcome of 
her individual effort. She is a member of the Woman's 
Auxiliary of the University Settlement Society, and of the 
New York Academy of Medicine. She is also a Daughter 
of the American Revolution. 


Probably the oldest letter-carrier in term of service in 
the world isa woman. Hannal) Brewer, the postmistress 
and letter-carrier of Bilton, England, is seventy-two years 
of age, and for sixty years of her life she has been deliv- 
ering letters without intermission in the Bilton district, 
on the borders of Gloucester. Her father was subpost- 
master of the village, and she began her work as a girl of 
twelve, in the first year of the Queen's reign. A pension 
lately conferred upon her will allow her to retire. 


Although Mr. 8. P. Crockett is six feet and four inches 
in height and weighs two hundred and eighty pounds, he 
is wonderfully agile and athletic. As is well known, he 
is an enthusiastic golf-player, and rarely a day passes 
without his appearance on the historic St. Andrews links. 
Mr. Crockett is another one of the distinguished authors 
who use a type-writer, and he has his stories so clear! 
blocked out in his mind before he attempts their mechani 
cal execution that when he does undertake it he works 
with phenomenal rapidity. 


The London newspapers are making an effort to arouse 
public opinion against the long hat-pins now worn b 
women to an extent that will abolish the fashion. Al- 
though the absurdly long pin projecting well beyond the 
hat is very popular here, especially among young women, 
it has not yet been the cause of serious injury to any one, 
while from London comes the report of a man and a wo 
man each having lost an eye by encounter with one of the 
steel points. 


A decidedly unusual calling for a woman is practised 
by Mrs. Ida Lachmund, of Clinton, Iowa, who spends her 
summers in towing rafts of saw-logs on the Mississippi 
River. She manages a steamer which tows a raft of a 
million feet of logs five hundred miles down stream, and 
it is rarely she loses a stick. Mrs. Lachmund is not a 
young woman, for the eldest of her three sons is a Sopho- 
more at the University of Chicago, and the other two are 
fitting themselves for college. She is a finely educated 
woman, an admirable musician, paints well, and has the 
reputation of being an excellent housekeeper. 


The new game-preserve for which Mr. William C. Whit- 
ney is now purchasing land in Massachusetts wil! prob 
ay | be more extensive than that of the late Austin Corbin 
in New Hampshire. Mr. Whitney’s design is to preserve 
the forests and give the wild animals he has there a range 
similar to that they enjoyed in the Rocky Mountains. 


At this late day medals of honor for bravery in the civil 
war have been presented to four soldiers—George N. Bliss, 
of Providence, Rhode Island; R. T. Irwin Shepard, of Wi 
nona, Minnesota; Chester 8. Furman, of Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; and Jacob Yeager, of Tiffin,Ohio. Three of these 
distinguished themselves by leading forlorn hopes; but 
Yeager, who was a private, won his medal by his heroic 
action in snatching up a shel! with a burning fuse, which 
had fallen into the ranks of his company, and throwing it 
into a stream that flowed close by. 


Fifty years ago five women of the great Roman Catholic 
order of women teachers, known as the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, came to this country to lay the foundation 
of their society here. They have just celebrated their 
jubilee, and they report that in this country alone they 
conduct two hundred and thirty missions, which contain 
more than seventy-eight thousand pupils, who are in- 
structed by twenty-five hundred Sisters. 


There comes from France the notice of the death of an 
old woman who in her infancy unconsciously saved a 
French flag from the enemy. It was when a city capit 
ulated, and her father, an officer, eager to preserve the 
colors, wrapped them about his baby daughter's body, 
put her ordinary clothes on over the flag, and left the city 
without the ruse having been detected. 


The little piano upon which Wagner first learned music 
is one of the relics preserved in the Richard Wagner Mu- 
seum at Eisenach, which has only lately been opened to 
the public. 
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FRENCH DINNER GOWN FROM THE MAISON COGUENHEIM.—(See Pace 760.] 
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ESSEX COUNTY COUNTRY CLUB HOUSE, MANCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 







MISS BEATRIX HOYT, THE WINNER OF THIS YEAR'S 
CHAMPIONSIIIP 
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CROWD FOLLOWING THE MATCIIL—APPROACHING THE FIRST HOLE. 





MISS HOYT DRIVING FROM THE FIRST TEE. 





MISS HOYT (STANDING) AND MISS LONGWORTH (PUTTING) AT THE THIRD HOLE. MISS SARGENT ADDRESSING THE BALL. 


THE WOMAN’S ANNUAL GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, PLAYED AT THE ESSEX COUNTY 
CLUB LINKS, MANCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS.—[Sez “Tur Ovrvoor Womay,” Pace 759.] 








i GIRL'S COLLEGE OUTFIT. 


At this time of year there are numbers 
of girls making ready for their college 
career, and as it is no longer considered ne 
cessary to dress badly if fond of study, there 
is much discussion as to the outfit to be pro 
vided Every sensible girl who at all real 
izes the responsibilities of life knows that a 
college course entails at the best considerable 
expense, and she tries to choose her ward- 
robe with some idea of economy, while at the 
same time choosing what is attractive and 


becoming 

To begin with, the subject of underwear 
must be well considered, and in this item can 
be included stockings and shoes. Four of 
each undergarment should be sufficient, for it 
is better to replace what wears out rather than 
to have too many things to start with, which 
will only grow yellow if laid away, and as a 
ruie only i certain number of pieces are al 
lowed in the laundry. Too much lace and 
embroidery are both foolish and in bad taste 
Drawers if they are worn, corset 
waists, and night-gowns, all of French make, 
are by far the in particular that 
are finished with scallops of hand embroidery 


chemises 


best—those 


launder best of all There are several differ 
ent styles to choose from. The drawers are 
exagveratediy wide, with a ruffle The 
chemises are fitted in to the figure at the 


side seam. The night-gowns have deep col 
lars and medium-size sleeves. Ready-made 
night-gowns, if at all cheap, are apt to be 
scant, and this defect should be guarded 
against, as they will wear out much sooner 
than when there is sufficient material. While 
too many ribbons are in bad taste, a bow at 


a drawing 
aud corset- 


and 
chemise 


the neck of the night-gown 
string of ribbon in the 
cover give a dainty look 
Petticoats can almost 
realy made to greater advantage than when 
made to order. Even the cheap ones now have 
1 facing and are bound with velveteen. There 
is a wide flounce edged with a corded ruffle, 
and some feather-bone is run through the 
hem of the ruffle to keep the “flare.” Besides 
the silk or mohair skirts for daily wear, there 
may be added white petticoats for afternoon 
and evening. Three wil! be a sufficient num 
ber. Of corsets there should be at least two 


always be bought 


me black or of fancy brocade cloth, and the 
other whit These should be carefully 
chosen, so that there will be no possible 


compression of the figure, while there is suf 
ficient support 

As to gowns, the inevitable skirt and coat 
to be worn with shirt-waists is the best for 
every-day wear. Two skirts with one short 
a good investment; dark blue serge, 
the rough serge fashionable this season, for 
we skirt and the coat, and the other skirt of 
plaid or check. A dark blue silk taffeta waist, 
a red velveteen or a red flannel with black 
polka-dots will be found useful. Shirt-waists 
of wash material are a rule for 
winter wear in-doors, and on that ac 
count the heavier fabrics are preferable, but 
it is a good plan to include two or three of 
madras linen or duck 

For wear a 
of the smartest 
gray, or a li 
ind the 


too cool as 
even 


ifternoon cashmere gown is 
A réséda 
green, a ght tan are equally ef 
fective most becoming of the colors 
should be chosen, The skirt can be trimmed 


one this season 


with ruffles or made plain. The waist in 
blouse effect with collar, a jacket of heavy 
lace, and collar and belt of some contrasting 
silk 

For church wear one of the new camel’s- 
hair fabrics which have the rough, shaggy 
effect, and are woven with bright borders are 
extremely smart. A gown made with skirt 
loose from the lining and draped a little tow 
ards the back, of a chestnut-brown with red 
border, will be very effective. The waist 
made in sailor blouse, and opening over a 
ruffled shirt front of red silk, is a becoming 
style. Another gown of dark blue made 
with a narrow band of striped black and 
white material below the hem of the shirt 


The waist made with blouse effect and deep 
sailor collar, which in front tapers down to a 
point at the belt. Vest piece of pale blue 
silk, and belt also of blue silk 

Great care should be taken to have a warm 
coat that will look well with all the 
different gowns. A black or very dark blue 
is the and the style that is tight-fitting 
is the smartest. The most useful are those 
that open with lapels, but which can be but 
toned over if the weather is very cold 

A covert coat is a very useful garment for 
autumn and spring wear, and also on the 
many warm days through the winter. The 
present style of covert coat is longer than 
that of last season, but is made on the same 
lines, tight-fitting in the back, the fronts 
loose and with curved dart. There are many 
different weights of covert-cloth, but the me- 
dium is the best 

A feather boa or one of Thibet fur as well 
as a set of furs are needed, and a golf cape is 
a most necessary addition to the outfit. 
Three dressing jackets, two of cambric and 


outside 


best 


one of flannel or silk, and a warm wrapper 
must not be forgotten & Wrapper not to 
wear excepting in one’s bedroom, for loose, 


flowing garments are apt to lead to a gen 
eral untidiness of appearance in college life. 

Two hats for every day and one for 
Sunday, are all that is needed, and the first 
should be simple. An Alpine or English 
walking hat of felt of a becoming shape will 
look far smarter than a hat overtrimmed 
with feathers and ribbons that cannot with- 
stand rain or dampness. The eun 


one 


best bat 
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be made as elaborate as is becoming. A 
felt brim with soft velvet crown is to be a 
favorite shape this season, and is particularly 
becoming to a young girlish face. 

Half a dozen pairs at gloves are all that are 
requisite if the slightest care be exercised— 
two pairs of heavy walking gloves, two of 
Suéde or giacé kid, and two of evening 
there are sure to be entertain- 
ments for which evening dress is necessary. 
No meution has been made of an evening 
gown, but there should be at least one, made 
of light flowered silk, with two waists, one 
of lace, and the other of the same material as 
the gown. The lace waist should be cut high 
in the neck, but made to look smart. The 
silk should be cut in V shape but not low, 
and the prettiest trimming is a Marie An- 
toinette fichu of mull trimmed with lace 
ruffles 


gioves, for 


BUTTONS AND STRINGS. 
RB UTTONS and strings are the potent oc- 

casions of much unhappinessin our dai- 
ly experiences. One of course takes it for 
granted that the one who is responsible for 
sewing on these useful, and indeed indis- 


pensable, requisites to the completeness and | 


elegance of the toilet has attended in good 
season to her duty, and so the garment is 
tied or is buttoned, and the wearer goes forth 
to the daily toil as of old the warrior put 
himself in order for the battle. Alas! too 
often the event proves either lack of vigil 
ance on the side of the home custodian or 
lack of conscience on that of the merchant 
from whose shop the raiment was bought. 
Shoes, for example, are in evidence us wit- 
nesses to the tidiness or the neglect of those 
whose feet they clothe. Yet it is often in 
vain that the purchaser pays an extra price 
to have the buttons securely fastened—so 


| securely that they will resist ordinary wear 


and tear. They fly off at the most unex- 
pected moments, and are the cause of vexa- 
tion and mortification to the person who 
prides herself on always looking well-groom- 
ed and neat. The only thing to do is to sew 
your own shoe-buttons on with doubled and 
twisted thread, meager’ waxed, taking pains 
to separately fasten off each button, and to 
see that each is independent of the next. 
The bane of comfort, so far as shoe-buttons 
are concerned, lies in the thread on which 
they are strung. When one breaks loose it 
loosens the next and the next; and there is no 
help for it—a half-dozen buttons must be 
sewed on before the original deficiency is re- 
paired 

Gloves, under-clothing, mantles, gowns, 
everything which depends on a button, or, 
for that matter, on the button’s far-away 
cousin the hook and eye, is the better fora 
very careful scrutiny and supervision as 
soon as they are added to the wardrobe and 
before they are adopted into the familiarity 
of common use. A half-hour devoted to 
care in the first place will save one’s time, 


| one’s temper, and one’s nerves, in the days 


and months which are to follow before the 
new clothes become old. 

Mothers who enjoy seeing their small 
people comfortable and safe from accidents 
to their attire will see that the nurse or 
seamstress looks well to strings and to fasten- 
ings. A careless person may be known by 


| the generally unfinished look of her own and 


her children’s clothing, by her frequent resort 
to pins, and her overlooking the old adage 
that a stitch in time saves nine. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


K. L. B.—The prettiest way is to braid the hair in 
ove braid and turn it upon the head, with a broad bow 
of black ribbon. Another bow at the lower part of the 
braid is more becoming, but not necessary. The front 
hair should be brashed back in Pompadour fashion.— 
Yes, finger-bowls are still in fashion. 

E.xanon.—White satin is the most satisfactory, and 
peau de svle, yellow or pink, for the bridemaids,—At 
Home cards shonld be enclosed in the invitations, 
which must be directed to Mr. or Mra. ——, the Misses 

, and the Mesere.—. An evening wedding is 
When it is possible to have 
music it is best to do ao, but it is not necessary. Odd 
waists will be worn this winter, but made more like 
blouses. 

Minvan.—The cheviot of which you enclose sample 
will make a most eatixfactory and suitable gown for 
autame and wiuter. See article on Fumigation in 
Bazan for July 81. 

A. B. C.—A bright blue, red, or tan smooth cloth, 
braided, would be the best. Choose the most becoming 
color of the three. Silk will be more worn than satin, 


and there are some new weaves which look like the 
| old-fashioned black silks, very small, and which are 


exceedingly smart. 

M. A. B.—Pongee is a wash material. A deep purple 
lining would be the best, and the outside skirt should 
hang separate from the under-skirt, with hem three 
inches deep. On page 572, Bazan No. 28, is a good 
illustration fur you to copy—the dotted muslin. 

Lou.—The velveteen shirt-waists this season are on 
much the same lines as last year. The sleeves are 
smaller, and the fulness in front hangs down a little 
more over the belt, but that is all 

Hetex N. W.—Yoor brown faille should make you 


| an exceedingly satisfactory gown, and quite in style 


Moruen.—Yes, socks and slippers or shoes should 
match—blue or pink are the favorite colors. 

Hooster.—The gowns you describe, if they are fresh, 
should be easily renovated; the sleeves of course 
must be changed. The organdie and piqué will be too 
“sammery” to use. The gray material will make you 
a charming go wn, and in the last numbers of the Bazar 
are several gray gowns illastrated. A smart cheviot 
gown, coat and skirt, and a white satin waist covered 
with black guipure to wear with yoar skirt of pean de 
enie are really all you need with the gowns you already 
A feather boa is a good investinent. 








B. R, W.—A fancy, yet practical, dusting-apron is 
made of heavy glass-towelling. The bottom is turned 
up into a huge pocket three-eighths of a yard deep. 
By stitching this aperture up the middle it may be di- 
vided into two pockets. The sides and bottom of the 
apron are finished with feather-stitching in red cotton, 
The pockets are useful to bold dusting-cloths, and also 
to receive the odds and ends picked up by a house- 
keeper on her rounds, A very fancy apron is made of 
dotted Swiss musiin. The dots form the centres of 
daisies, the petals of which are outlined in yellow em- 
broidery silk. Yellow ribbons complete this deinty 
trifle. —A ladies’ tea-room is furnished with little tables, 
ou which are served such simple refreshments as con- 
stitute the regular five-o’clock fare —tea, muffins, 
thin bread-and-butter, and sweet biscuit or cookies. 
If you wish, you may sel! pretty, though cheap, cups 
with the tea. This was a succesefal “ drawing-card ” 
at ove church fair.—The newest cushions are ovals and 
triangles of down-filled silk, finished on the edges with 
wide ruffles. These pillows fit delightfully into an- 
comfortable hollows iv chairs or couches. 

Mrs. — 
tember, at home, use golden-rod for the flower decora- 
tions, Bank the fireplaces and festoon the mantels 
with it, and have some large jars and pots of it about 
the rooms; use, iu combination with the golden-rod, 
autumn leaves aud the delicate purple wild asters that 
come at this season, and for a background growing 
palms and plants, or, if you are not able to procure 
the palme, ferns will anewer, tall brakes, ete. The re- 
freshment tables and the dining-room should be deco- 
rated with the same flowers; they should be massed in 
the centre of the tables on a bed of ferns, and banked 
in the corners of the room. These are the only wild 
flowers that come in Jate September, but if well select- 
ed and artistically arranged, nothing could be prettier 
or more effective and suitable for an autumn wedding. 
When the guests have all assembled iu the room where 
the ceremony is to be held, and the time comes for the 
marriage service to be read, two of the ushers, or, bet- 
ter, two children, should make au aisle down the room 
from the doorway to where the minister will stand, by 
holding long pieces of white satin ribbon stretched on 
either side; the minister enters first, and takes his 
place facing the assemblage; then the bridal party 
euter and walk down the improvised aisie to the minis- 
ter, and after the ceremony they take his place and 
stand there to receive congratulations. Asa limited 
number of guests are to be invited, | would advise hav- 
ing the refreshments served at «mali tables at which 
the guests may be seated. The bride and bridegroom 
and bridal party may sit at one table, the parenta, 
minister, and older relatives at anothers and the other 
gueste at other tables. Serve muskmelow cat in halves 
bouillon, lobster Newburg, sweetbreads with cream 
sauce and French pease, game and salad, ices and 
cake, coffee, bonbons and fruit, and of course wed- 
ding-cake; wive or lemonade, as preferred, may be 
served throughout the repast. 

Ox.p Scssoutser.— You have been correctly informed 
in regard to pronouncing the word “ revers"; the ac- 
cent is on the last syllable, and used plurally it rhymes 
with “ dears” ; the word has been anglicized, and is not 
prononnced in the French way. Theoretically a lady 
should not sit with her legs crossed, and a young girl 
should be brought up vot to sit in that position, but, 
as with many other things, fashion has made it possible 
for a lady to take the attitnde occasionally without im- 
propriety ; but she must be very careful that her dress 
covers her feet properly. Much depends on how the 
attitude is taken, and while on genéral principles it is 
not a ladylike position, it is so comfortable and restful 
that it is permissible for a lady to take ft sometimes. 


A POUND OF FACTS 
is worth oceans of theories. More infants are suc- 
qenetey raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk than upon any other food. /afant Health 
is a valuable pamphiet for mothers. Send your ad- 
dress to the New York Condensed Milk Company, 
New York.—{Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MoTHuenrs.—Mks. W INSLOw’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures “i colic, and is the best remedy for darken 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1897 , $75 to all alike. 
Hartford Bicycles, $50, $45, $40, $30. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


About half the lamp-chim- 
neys in use are Macbeth’s. 

All the trouble comes of 
the other half. 

But go by the Index. 


_ Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 

A wy on the scientific care 

and cure of the le mailed 

| do by the manufacturers 

| \ Jenness Miller” Shoe. 

The gn — 2 and most 

comfortable » ho in the world for women. $3.50. 
Address F. CROCKER, Washington, D. C. 














-—As the wedding will take place in Sep- 
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For Invitation anp Five CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Parser Company, 


tso Duane Street, New YorE. 
Mutis—HOoLvoxkE, Mass. 














Our Autumn Opening 


Tmported Models in Crinoline and Paper 


will be held on and after 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 15th, 1897, 


when the largest hag «my of imported original French 
models ever seen in this country will take place. 


FA Second or Supplementary Opening 


will be held during the week commencing Oct. 10th. 
Send $1.00 for a sample copy of the new journal, 
Hobes de Luxe, an album of 16 colored plates. 


THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO., 


Paris: 34 Rue Vivienne, prés les Boulevards. 
New York: 3 East 19th 5t., bet. B’way & 5th Ave. 


HEPHERD'S Open- Back Brush 


avoids the accumulation of impurities that render 
ordinary brushes foul and even dangerous to a 
sensitive scalp. It is quickly cleansed; 
dries rapidly; and, being made in 
very beautiful design and of the 
finest materials only, it 
forms a charming 
















Made in addition to the 
IVORY, finest toilet 
TORTOISE-SHELL, set. 


and EBONY finish, 
is strong and dura- 
ble, and filled with the 
best selected RUSSIAN 
BRISTLES. 

Only One Grade, Price $8. Details on application. 


R. B. SHEPHERD & CO., 26 E. 17th ‘St.,N.Y. 
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“Mentholette 
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ins rubbing. \—~ Fay ~~ iy, used in 

by amply in Stores for 0c. 

| 4 ‘or ages CAR now be a a a4 
LINE, issold at 25c. 


British Governme 
awarded a Lag 1 for this 
Dundas Dick & Co., 112 White Street, N. Y.—By Mail 10¢, 
Beware of Imitations, some of which are dangerous 
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Dresses and Cloaks. 


We have recently made some 
exquisite Autumn and Winter 
Dresses and Jackets for leading 
New York society ladies who 
are famed for the good taste 
which they display in the selec- 
tion of their toilettes. Photo- 
graphs of these ladies and the 
garments which we made for 
them are shown in our new Fall 
Catalogue, which is now ready. 

To the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost we 
will mail /ree the attractive 
Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks 
and a compl line of pl 
of new materials to select from. 


Our Catalogue illustrates : 
Tailor-Made Suits, % up. 
Paris 5 up. 
inter Jackets 3 up. 




















Our line of samples includes 
the newest fabrics in Suitings 
and Cloakings, many of them 
being exclusive novelties 
not shown elsewhere. We 
also have special lines of 
black goods. We make 
every garment to order, 
thus giving that style, fit, 
and exclusiveness for which 
our costumes and wraps are famed. Express charges paid 
by ws to any part of the world. Write to-day for cata- 
jogue and samples; you will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


By Maria Louise Pool 


DALLY. 
A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25; Paper, 50 cents. 
The humor of “ Dally” is grateful to the 


sense: it is provided in abundance, together 


with touches of pathos. —PAilade/phia Ledger. 


OUT OF STEP. 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 25. 

An exceedingly interesting story, with ele 
ments of both tragedy and comedy wonderful 
ly involved.—PAtladelphia Telegraph. 

MRS. GERALD. 
A Novel. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, $1 50. 


A stirring story, a strong story, and a well- 
told one, The author's narrative gift is as 
nearly perfect as one could wish.—/nterior, 


Chicago 


KATHARINE NORTH. 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 
From an artistic and literary standpoint, 


Miss Pool’s best work. . 
intensely interesting one, and is most skilfully 
constructed. —Boston Traveller 


ROWENY IN BOSTON. 
A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 


. The story is an 


A very delicately drawn story in all particu- 
lars. . . . It is excellent art and rare enter- 
tainment.—WV. Y. Sun. 


THE TWO SALOMES. 
A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 25. 

The character conceptions of the story are 
all good and well wrought out, the situations 
are all logical and expressive, and the interest in 
the problem keeps fresh.—Providence Journal. 


IN THE FIRST PERSON. 
A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 

$1 25. 

The plot is admirable, the characters are 
clearly conceived and boldly drawn, and the 
dialogue is animated.— Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette, Boston. 


MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. 


A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$1 25. 

The author is on her own ground, instinct 
with American feeling and purpose.—J. Y. 
Tribune. 


AGAINST HUMAN NATURE. 
A Novel. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. 
This novel is far above the average. — Watch- 
man, Boston, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON: 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
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Why Waste Time .. .. 


In Re-Binding Skirts, 
When, By Use of 


Silk-Warp ¢ 





Cloth 


A Perfected Henrietta. 


One of 
Priestley’s 
exquisite 
weaves. 


Will bear the closest in- 
spection, shows no defects, 
has a soft, rich bloom, is 
permanently black. . . . 


vaals : 





You escape such disagreeable 
experiences? You gain, too, 
style, fit matching colors. 
INSIST upon having it, or 
keep your money in hand. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters §. H. & M, 


It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine, 
| If your dealer will not supply you we will. 








“PRIESTLEY'S EUDORA" 
is stamped every 5 yards on the 
selvedge. 





Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 

} ~ 
FOR SALE AT ALL LEADING __ S$. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 


FIRST! On the Continent of America 
To popularize Life Insurance, | Mary E. Wilkins’s 


by introducing a plan by which the whole | 
family might be insured. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 





“QUEEN OF THEM 











Another notable novel.— 
PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 





NEW BOOK 









Jerome, a Poor Man 
Illustrated by A. 1. KELLER. 





The 


PRUDENTIAL 


STRENGTH was the Pioneer of Industrial Insurance, {6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 60. 
pe and blazed a pathway to success. 


| It is a book which will be appreci- 


‘GIBRALTAR. Assets, “ . $19,541,827 | ated wherever the pathos and dignity of 
Income, - : $14,158,445 human nature make their appeal to 
Surplus, i ae $4,034,116 sympathetic readers. ... It is impos- 
Policies in force over 2,475,000 | sible to read this novel without sym- 


| pathy, without that warming of the 
emotions which means that the author 
has a grip upon the very roots of hu- 


Insurance in force over $320,453,483 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





Ages, | to 70. Amounts, $15 to $50,000. Premiums | man nature.... Altogether, “ Jerome” 
than ever among American novelists.— 

LV. Y. Tribune. 

Home Office, Newark, N. J. 

Poor Man,” which shows all those 
— qualities of humor, tenderness, and 
her pictures of New England life a pe- 
culiarly personal charm.—JV. ¥. Sun. 


payable yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. Write is a mature and original book, which 
Miss Wilkins has written nothing bet- 

sympathy, and that keen insight and 

Miss Wilkins’s book is in her best 


will leave the name of its author higher 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 

ter than her latest story, “Jerome, a 

unerring and artistic touch that give to 

style.—WV. Y. Herald. 


-— 9 
have the largest mann. 
factory in the world from 
which we sell direct to the con. 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com. 

missions of the agents. No money required \\ 
until instrument has been thoroughly tested \ 

hipped on 8 days’ 


5 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Madelon. A Novel. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 








| Pembroke. A Novel. _Iilus- 
BEETHOVEN | trated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
PIANO & ORGAN Co mental, $1 50. 
P. 0. Box 1049. | : er : 
Washington, N. J. Jane Field. A Nov el. Illus- 
| trated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 








mental, $1 25. 
Wherever the pain is there apply an 


™)Allcock’s pe 


There iteideiitiicedl a 'A Humble Romance, and 
1 terete ah soe sere)! §=s Other Stories. 16mo, Cloth, 


you get the genuine “ Allcock’s.” Don’t accept a substitute. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


Young Lucretia, and Other 
| Stories. Illustrated. Post 
| 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A New England Nun, and 
Other Stories. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 























THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


LEIGHNER’ FETT-POWDER 10 


ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 
Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
@OOG WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. “ 
BOYS-CGIRLS 
Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, and Toilet Sets, 
cn oe: Oe: oi etour TEAS. COFFEES, | NEW YORK AND LONDON: 
Etc. Send for new Premium and Reduced 
Priceaiy Tu Cuma AMmnican tea CO. | HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


gt & 33 Vesey St., New ¥ 


Giles Corey, Yeoman. A 
Play. _ Illustrated. 32mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. 


























A BOOMERANG. 
Mr. Golden. .“ Tlene, MY 608, 18 THR MOWRY; BUT REMEWRER THE OLD ADAGE, THAT ‘A FOOL AND NTR MONEY ARE SOON PARTED,’” 


Spendthrift Son (aside), 


THE INEXPERT WAITRESS 


By Anne Warenitnotown Witunerve 


X1L.—GENERAL HINTS AND OONOLUBION 
Iv may now safely be assumed that you are sufficiently educated In the 
art of Inexpertness to proceed into the higher branches without further 
aid from a text-book, and in consequence I shall bring this series of 


papers to a close with a few general hints which shrall strike a few of the 
key-notes of your future work. You have mastered the most important 
branches of Inexpert service. You know how Breakfast, Luncheon, and 
Dinner should not. be served. You have, presamably, become expert in 
Dust Concealment, Cook Irritation, and China Nicking. Little of fanda- 
mental importance remains to be tanght you. Much, indeed, might be 
said on the subjects of “ Demeanor ander Dismissal,” “ How to Ignore 
the Front-door Bell," “How Not to Trim Lamp-Wic "and ‘* Various 
Methods of Opening Olive-Bottles with Silver Forks a whole volume 
might be written on “ Unawathetic Window-Washing,” and “On the Care 
of Relatives” is by no means unimportant; bat the scope of this little 
book is rather more that of the primer than of an quheuniee study of an 
intricate science. I shall therefore leave these subjects for a more ambi- 





Herero Apap, " 
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“Wwe ern vee- 


NOT TO BE OVERLOOKED. 


Stately Dutler (reprimanded by Mra. Parvenue), “1 wounn Uke TO. CALI. MADAM'S at 
TENTION TO Tue FACT TuaT | MAVE ALWAYS HAD MASTERS, WHILK MADAM HAS NOT ALWAYS HAD 


SERVANTS.’ 


“Wuat a Goop THING Fou ue ‘TR TeUE!” 


tious volame, which aap or may not be published later on. If the de- 
mand for it is sufficiently great to warrant my taking the time from my 
novel—Willie of the Links, a Golfing Romance in Eighteen Holes—to 
prepare the new work, I shall do so, otherwise the issue is doubtful. The 
minor hints, which can hardly be classified uuder a single head and with 
which I bid you au revoir, are as follows : . 

.—In decanting Worcestershire sauce be sure that minute portions of 
the cork and an occasional bit of the red label are dropped into the de- 
canter along with the liquid. This will be au assurance that the sauce is 
the genuine imported, and not home-made. 

IL—If you have by a natura! error placed the Burgundy on ice, and 
our master objects to its temperature, pour the contents of the bottle 
nto the chafing-dieh and boil it, In this manner you will strike the 
average, and also, doubtless, do —_ work in preventing Mr. Man from 
drinking enough of it to make him liable to an attack of gout. 

111.—Befoure retiring at night be sure to lock every other window and 
door on the ground-floor. Fis will make the bargiar’s work irritating, 
since nothing so foils a burglar as having to decide which of the deors or 
windows is best snited to his professional needs, 


1V.—If your mistress wishes you to wear a cap and object, appear 
at one of ler swellest dinners with a gelfing exp of a id pattern 
on your head. | probabl 


tell you that you need not wear it 
aguin, by wich you will gain your 
point. 

V.—If£f you happen to smash a 
Sévres vase or a bit of fine Chinese 
ware, do not annoy your mistress 
by telling her about it, bat go to 
the nearest tea-store and bay 
enough tea to enable you to become 
the possessor of a blue glass vase 
with scarlet and gold roses on its 
sides. Substitute this for the 
broken piece, and quiet your perves 
by drinking the tea. 

VI.—Having fractured a piece of 
the mantel bric-a-brac, be carefal 
in putting the article back on the 
mantel to turn the broken side 
toward the wall, unless perchance 
the wall holds a mirror upon it. 
In this event place it somewhere 
in the room where some member of 
the family will be likely to knock 
it off to the floor. 

VII.—If you happen to have been 
born in Limerick, remember that it 
takes more than a cap and a quiet 
daintiness in dress to become a 
successful French maid. Learn a 
few French words like oui,and non, 
madame, and trés bien. Scatter 
these throughout your English, 
and try to keep your brogue as dull 
as you do the carving-knives, One 
phrase you will find very useful: 
“I do not spik ze Anglish vare 
well.” Commit this to memory 
and use it on every advantageous 
occasion, 

VIIL—If under the peculiar cir- 
of the p ding hint 
‘ou have secured a position as a 
rench maid, be careful of the na- 
tionality of your, brothers. Do not 
have a brother named Muldoon on 
the police force if your name hap- 
oe to be Birroteau or Langeaise. 
ou may be as French as Bern- 
hardt and have a cousin named 
Maldoon, or even Rafferty, but not 
a brother, without exciting sus- 
picion. * 
1X.—Always be red with an 
excuse for such of your delinquen- 
cles as are noticed. See, too, that 
these are classified and nsed with 
some regard for their appropriate- 
née. ‘or instance, if you: are 
chided for not sweeping the parlor 
at the proper time, Yo not attempt 
to excuse yourself by saying that 
the ice-man didn’t come, but select 
some other explanation which has 
at- least- some -remote* connection 
with the delinquency in. question. 

X.—Do,not spend more than an 
honr conversing with the postman 
at the front door, Remember that 
he has work to do, under a harsh 
and tyrannical government system 
quite unlike that by which you are 





him to devote more than an hour 
to the delivery of a | card. 
Thirty minutes is ample time for 
this operation, an! the government 


is apt to be insistent that it shail - 


not take more. 

XL. —Insist u receiving acard 
from every caller, anc if the caller 
suspicious person 
keep an eye on him while you call 
his name up stairs to your mistress, 


ruled. T' fore do. not .tempt . 


Sonetineee Pe will Ang that yon —_ affront one p - 2 bag ay best 
frien ng t it no reasonable can ou for occa- 
sional yavetatn a little care. wi? . 


iy petent jewe 
the same fami nnizing it over the whole household 
ee wetitable autocrat, before whom even Mr. Man 
himself has trembled, because of a simple smile that betokened a childlike 
willingness to do the right thing even though the capacity was wanting. 





little book, again I tell you go: 
Fill every maid with joy, and re aa with woe; 
To every nook and corner of the earth 
Take these small hints of value and of worth. 


Teach every waitress of the mortal bunch 

To ruin breakfast and to spoil the lunch, 

To connt days lost whose low descending sun 
Shows at her hands some work that's really done. 


May every maid'who doth encounter it 

Inscribe ber bauner with the watchword “ Nit!" 
The noblest word that c’er wae writ in ink 

For those who like to live and not to think. 


—_——\_———_ 


On a telegraph pole in the suburbs of a New England village was 
tacked this Sodee: hoor a4 7 


“ Between here and the post office, a real lady's hair switch black mixt 
with gray with shoe string tide around one end the above whiteh please 
return to the postmaster and git fifty cents with thanks of owner who 
needs it badly and will be thankfull for the kindness of any Lady or gent 
who will retarn what cannot be of no use to them, but which is a need- 
cessity to her.” 























“ Here, boy, take this up to Mr. Jones, * Well, die is kind of 
200 Fifth Avenue, and tell him itis a new easy !” 
specimen of quick-growing plant.” 























* For de luv of time! dis will be a 
Chri«t mas tree, sure !” 


** Hally gee! git onter de ting 
a-growing !” 
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A QUICK GROWTH. 


THE LITTLE CRITIC. 


“ Why, papa,” said Frances, who was looking at the family album, 
“surely this isn’t a picture of you ?” 

* Yes,” replied papa, “ that is a picture of me, taken when I was quite 

‘oung.” 
’ ‘* Well,” commented the little girl, “it doesn’t look as much like yon 
astyou look now.” 


—_—~——— 


“Why, Bridget, you have too much salt in the hash !” 

“Oi know it,ma’am.” 

“Then why did you make it so salty ?” 

“Because, ma’am, you sald yesterday that there wasn’t nearly salt 


enough in it, and so oi put in too much this toime to kind o’ aven it up.” 

















